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AFFINITY. 
(AFTER TH. GAUTIER.) 


IN an old-world temple two blocks of stone, 
Where the sky of Athens burns hotly blue, 
Have been standing stately, and still, and 
lone, 
Dreaming together the ages through. 


There were two pearls hid in the self-same 
shell 

(Like sweet sea-tears that for Venus weep) ; 

They have whispered secrets that none may 


tell, 
Side by side in the heart of the deep. 


When Boabdil ruled in the land of Spain, 
Two roses grew in a garden rare; 

They drank of the fountain’s silver rain, 
And mingled their scents in the drowsy air. 


In Venice, to rest on a golden dome, 
Two doves came floating on pinions white ; 
And they loved cach other, and made their 
home, 
Under the stars on a still May night. 


But the changeless laws that our lives involve, 
Are the laws of death, and cold decay ; 

So the temple falls, and the pearls dissolve,— 
The birds and the roses must pass away. 


Yet each, by a strange metamorphosis 
Is born anew in some fairer form; 
So the rose may live in red lips that kiss, — 
The marble in limbs that are white and 
warm. 


And in hearts of lovers once more may greet 
Those doves who dwelt on the dome of 


gold; 
And in mouths of velvet the pearls may meet 
To gleam more white than those pearls of 
old. ; 


For how otherwise grew the wondrous birth 
Of the strange and sweet affinity, 
That warns two souls in this desert of earth, 
They must claim each other where’er they 
be? 


They recall, in a new-found ecstasy, 
The dreams of their mystic long-ago; 

by the marble temple, or stormy sea, 
Or Moorish garden where roses blow. 


And they feel the flutter of snowy wings 
On the golden dome of a stately fane; 
And the faithful atoms the wild wind brings 
Must find each other, and love again! 


So, my heart that within me burns and glows, 
Would read your heart, and ask you whether 
You were pearl, or marble, or dove, or rose, 
In that fairer world, when we were together ? 
FLORENCE HENNIKER. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





“ ALONE.” 
(AFTER SULLY PRUDHOMME.) 


Our deepest joy in silence flows, 

Like some pure stream, unseen, apart; 
What lover tells the bliss he knows? 

His mistress only reads his heart. 


O well-known tread of lightest feet! 

O lips more red than June’s red rose! 
O sighs and kisses passing sweet! 

Words that are neither verse nor prose! 


What tenderest rhyme, what thrilling tone 
Might speak of you, nor do you wrong? 

Ah! happy ones Love makes his own, 
Small need have you of lyre or song! 


But he, who all in vain must wait 

For arms that fold, or lip that clings, 
Will grasp a lute inanimate, 

And pour his soul out on its strings; 


For glory’s fading wreath he lives, 
And, to the callous world, and chill, 
Fragments of the sad heart he gives 
That one great love may never fill. 
. FLORENCE HENNIKER. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


WHEN I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress-tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain: 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF H. HEINE. 


SHE has given a ring to me, knowing 
It was meant for another than me, 
Yet from her dear eyes there are flowing 
Bright tears that come tast and free. 


I have taken her ring, and unspoken 
Is my thought of another more fair ; 
Of a ring, and a faith that are broken 
Yet I laugh out aloud in despair. 
FLORENCE HENNIKER- 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 











From The Nineteenth Century. 
ITALY DRIFTING. 


BY THE MARCHESE ALFIERI DE SOSTEGNO. 

Ir was believed on the Continent that 
during the Crimean war Prince Albert had 
declared “ parliamentary government to be 
upon its trial.” If that could have been 
said over thirty years ago, how much more 
has the question been developed since, 
and with what apparent strength are the 
reactionaries everywhere now seeking to 
deny the efficacy of free institutions — 
that is, of Liberal rule based on public 
discussion —in presence of the reign of 
democracy made supreme by universal 
suffrage! Democracy is one thing, Jaco- 
binism another; Jacobin Radicals can, 
and do, join hands with the most violent 
autocrats in the attempt to subvert genu- 
ine public opinion and override despot 
ically the calm judgment of such citizens 
as those who, in their majority, have alone 
in view the welfare of the nation. Repre- 
sentative government served and inter- 
preted by Parliament may be largely — 
nay, entirely — democratic; for, be it al- 
ways remembered, the attainment of power 
by merit well approved is the foundation of 
true democracy — whereto nothing is more 
opposed than the Jacobin creed of des- 
potic sway in the hands of a few, under 
the pretext that these few understand bet- 
ter than others what are the more advanced 
notions and desires of the “ people.” The 
arguments derived from the “divine right 
of kings,” the “temporal power of the 
papacy,” or from the “equality of the 
capable or incapable,” or the “ legality of 
employment and enjoyment indiscrimi- 
nately for all” are equivalent in their total 
inapplicability and absurdity, and for that 
very reason have representative institu- 
tions served by parliamentary discussion 
hitherto been admitted as the mean term 
between the two extremes, and as the 
most reasonable form in which to secure 
to nations the utmost amount of that free- 
dom without which neither nation nor in- 
dividual is possessed of true dignity, or, 
in the long run, entitled to respect. 

We, in Italy, have found to our cost 
what is meant by the divergence from the 
real spirit of our original institutions, 
when exactly thirty years ago we became 
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a national unity under the impulsion, as 
wise as it was energetic, of the master 
mind of Cavour. 

In the name of Cavour have we received 
life, in his name alone can we hope to re- 
sist the unhealthy tendencies of the pres- 
ent hour. The Italian government is drift- 
ing; of that there can be no doubt, and a 
determined return to the true spirit of its 
constitution, a resolute reconstitution of 
what it was in the beginning, is the sole 
opening of the road to salvation. 

What Cavour established, and meant 
should endure, was not particularism of 
any sort, or the recurring warfare of one 
race against another; local interests or 
desires were with him a part of internal 
government details, not a predominance 
in State policy of one nationality to-day and 
another to-morrow ; he knew (and proved 
clearly that he did so) of no Tuscan suprem- 
acy, or Roman influence, or Neapolitan 
interest, or Piedmontese dynastic advan- 
tage. He knew of “ Itaiy ” administered, 
directed, governed by a parliament in 
which every separate influence or interest 
should be honestly represented ; and what 
is now in our day passing in Rome, the 
concessions dreamt of to particularist en- 
croachments, the revival of such obsolete 
chimere as the “ temporal power,” with 
other anachronisms equally remarkable, 
show to what a degree the lessons of the 
past have been forgotten. 

The doctrine of Cavour, who was the 
farthest removed of all men from what is 
called a “doctrinaire ” (as far as he was 
from being a revolutionist), his creed was 
the rule of law. He admitted no “acci- 
dents ” in government, no suspensions, no 
coups d'état ; if the law was faulty, change 
it, bat change it by loyal parliamentary 
discussion, not by the arbitrary interven- 
tion of decrees or the votes of packed 
majorities obeying personal interests. If 
in the present onslaught on parliamentary 
government a champion is required, it is 
to Cavour appeal must be made. His be- 
lief was in no “one man theory,” in no 
passing expedient of the hour; his belief 
was in acts of Parliament. Cavour was so 
conscious of his “ mission ” — if one must 
use a word which has its proper meaning 
now, though it perhaps had not so a quarter 
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of a century ago — that no statesman has 


left a more ample supply of documentary | 


evidence as to not only what he did, but as 
to what he meant to do; but unfortunately 
his own best testimonies, the records of 
his own resolves, written with his own 
hand, the proof not alone of his thoughts, 
but of his forethoughts, are now forgotten, 
and, as a matter of fact, no longer to be 
found in their authenticated printed form 
as they were given to the public five-and- 
twenty years ago. Cavour must be judged, 
not alone by his internal, but by his ex- 
ternal policy; his home policy concerns 
us, and rests on liberty; his foreign policy 
concerns the world and means — peace. 
When those who knew the facts, and 
could bear witness to the convictions that 
inspired them, seek to vindicate the now so 
imperfectly realized grandeur of Cavour’s 
conceptions, they must adduce the confir- 
mation of their statements from the publi- 
cations of his own journals and diaries, 
the most valuable of which are (let me 
repeat it) no longer to be obtained. The 
most valuable of all are the various docu- 
ments published by his relative, M. Wil- 
liam de la Rive.* Although edited in 
1863, almost on the morrow of the illustri- 
Ous statesman’s death, there has, in truth, 
been since then nothing more indispensa- 
ble to his memory given to the world. 
Volumes of his correspondence, des- 
patches, and what not, have been pub- 
lished since that date; all confirm what 
M. de la Rive’s little book contains, 
whereas it constitutes, as it were, the 
épreuve avant la lettre, and holds up, in 
his own hand, what Cavour, in the very 
origin, meant that Cavour should be. It 
is in this publication only that can be 
sought the positive evidence of the facts 
certified in regard to Cavour by the wit- 
nesses of those facts. For the persons 
who wish to show what Cavour intended 
his work should be, and its consequences 
to Europe, for those whose object it is to 
designate where, when, and by whom that 
work has not been carried out, M. de la 
Rive will always remain the prime source 
of indisputable reference. In it you have 
the seer noting down what he really fore- 


* Le Comte de Cavour: Récits et Souvenirs. 
Hetzel, 1863. 


Paris, 





| saw, and the non execution whereof for so 


many years embittered his life, though it 
never shook his faith in the future. Here 
you have the living likeness of the man — 
the résumé, clear, concise, yet substantial, 
of his doctrine, the true exposition of his 
theories and creeds, of his modes of ac- 
tion, his ideas of government, and his 
Parliamentary conduct; above all, of his 
manner of shaping and directing the for- 
eign policy of his country. The innu- 
merable documents extracted from State 
archives, or from more or less intimate 
sources, that have seen the light within the 
last few years; above all, the correspond- 
ence published by M. Chiala;* and the 
two volumes of M. Domenico Berti,t 
simply bring forth a minute corroboration 
of the facts enunciated, and the judgments 
and appreciations furnished by the Gene- 
vese historian. In the work, therefore, of 
showing what Cavour meant, and what he 
firmly believed to be for the salvation of 
Italy and the peace of Europe, I am con- 
tent to appeal for confirmation of my 
statements to what I have called the 
épreuve avant la lettre of M. de la Rive. 

The all but impossibility of procuring a 
single copy of a book whose multiplied 
editions have been exhausted long years 
since explains both its extraordinary suc- 
cess at the time and the curious inac- 
curacies of the present day touching its 
subject; the marvellously strange notions, 
some merely incomplete, others absolutely 
false, current nowadays on the personality 
even of Cavour, on the essential principles 
of his policy, and on the edifice built up 
by his patriotism and worship of freedom, 
and out of these materials made so strong 
that it could in the main outlive him, and 
for ten years after his loss endure such as 
he had left it, and in spite of the glaring 
attempts and constant efforts put forward 
to impair, if not overthrow it. 

To avoid being misunderstood, let me 
state at once that all, or nearly all, Ca- 
vour’s successors were worthy of him on 
the side of patriotism and of their sincerity 
and the courage of their love of country ; 
some among them, as, for instance, Min- 
ghetti, Ricasoli, La Marmora, Lanza, Sella, 





Turin. 
Rome, 1887. 


* Lettere edite et inedite di Cavour. 
t I] Conte di Cavour avanti il 1848. 
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etc., who, to incontestably superior capac- 
ity did not perhaps add the requisite firm- 
ness of character, were still the faithful 
disciples of his schoo], Others sinned from 
weakness, but on mere points of detail, on 
the precise application of principles to 
practice and the interpretation of legal or 
administrative measures. Some, however, 
as, for example, Quintino Sella, though 
gifted with other qualities, lacked that 
firm, unshakable belief in the omnipotent 
power and virtue of liberty which consti- 
tuted the undying flame, the living essence 
and inspiration, of Cavour’s very inmost 
soul. 

One there was—amongst the small 
number worthy of history’s note — only 
one, whose convictions, however, were 
absolutely opposed to the political spirit 
and genius of Cavour; this was Count 
Robilant. 

During his short period of office he was, 
more than any other adviser of the Italian 
crown, in most perfect and entire accord 
with Prince Bismarck, who, though the 
sole rival in genius, and in a strictly polit- 
ical sense, of the incomparable Italian 
statesman, was at the same time the com- 
pletest, most authoritative antagonist of 
that great thinker who was also the great- 
est Liberal of our age. It is to the devia- 
tions and conflicting views, to the warring 
influences of such politicians as Cavour’s 
successors, that are due the embarrass- 


‘ments and uncertainties of our political 


life in Italy. Notwithstanding talents and 
honesty of purpose, which are not to be 
denied, the regrettable conditions wherein 
Italian government policy has been strug- 
gling latterly, the part of responsibility it 
bears in the world’s anxieties at the pres- 
ent hour, must indisputably be attributed 
chiefly to the men who, from one cause or 
another, have lost a firm hold on their 
original leader’s faith. 

Under the pressure of real apprehen- 
sion, a feeling has, nevertheless, arisen 
among a band of true believers that the 
hour of resistance has come. In the 
midst of economical disquietude and seri- 
ous financial trouble, and in view of the 
perplexities of a mysterious and perpetu- 
ally vacillating policy (vexatious abroad, 
capricious, but full of apparent ambition, 





at home), and the emotion of public opin- 
ion becoming visible at last (after having 
been so long dormant and supine) — in the 
midst of all this confusion signs of a gen- 
eral awakening and a general mental pre- 
occupation have become evident. 

What remains of the glorious “ Tenth 
Legion” of Cavour’s veterans — rein- 
forced by younger troops, whose studies 
had been made in the same school, and 
who had laid to heart its principles and its 
discipline — were fired with the desire to 
withstand the evil current and revert to 
the teachings of former days. It seemed 
to all that the time and the hour were 
near when, from the temple in which the 
treasure had been guarded against all con- 
tact of profane intrigue or compromise, 
the doctrine, the written law should once 
more be brought forth and proclaimed to 
the people. Asa banner of righteonsness 
it had been preserved, and was now again 
to be unfurled, for it was thought that in 
all Italian hearts it would awaken at least 
a portion of the old enthusiasm, and that 
among free nations it would command the 
sympathy of all; of none more than of the 
freest —of the great British nation that 
from the first had responded to the Ital- 
ian patriot’s appeal and given him unre- 
servedly her thought, her public opinion, 
her very heart. 

I am nothing more than a standard- 
bearer, from whom no one must demand 
either the inspiration of the strategist or 
the authority of the captain, but only the 
determined fidelity of the ensign who will 
stand by his colors to the last. For vari- 
ous reasons, both public and private, the 
choice of my fellow-laborers in our present 
field of action has fallen upon me, and my 
duty in upholding the doctrines of Camillo 
Cavour is to set forth clearly what those 
doctrines were, and why to those doctrines 
Italy must revert, or drift into dangers the 
extent whereof is not yet divined. It is 
to this end that I have ventured to write 
these pages; not in any degree to thrust 
myself forward, but to show to the polit- 
cal generation of to-day who the man was 
who created what is now known as the 
“kingdom of Italy ;” in virtue of what prin- 
ciples he created, and could alone thus 
create, it, and how the salvation of the 
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Italian community depends, more than all 
upon else, upon a frank and determined 
reversion to his statesmanship to whom it 
at the outset owed its being. 

The idea on which Cavour based the 
edifice of united Italy was that of a lim 
ited constitutional monarchy, to be gov- 
erned by Liberal parliamentary institu- 
tions; it was therefore evident that this 
was the form to which to revert, that in 
the sincere practice of such institutions 
lay the only hope of safety, and that any 
association aiming at the national welfare 
(not striving at the attainment of mere 
party aims) must adopt for its watchword 
the name of Cavour. 

Accordingly, the association in whose 
behalf I am authorized to speak is entitled 
the “Camillo Cavour Federation” (La 
Federazione Camillo Cavour). In this 
great Liberal land, where nearly every 
public benefit has been achieved by the 
working together of earnest-minded citi- 
zens for a high national purpose, our fed- 
eration might be denominated a “ league,” 
and would remind many of the vast league, 
for the obtention of cheap bread, initiated 
half a century ago by Cobden and Bright, 
or of other similar associations equally 
successful in the cause of the common 
weal. 

On the 14th of last July the Provisional 
Committee of Organization described in 
the following terms (which I ask leave to 
repeat) the fundamental notion on which 
it is based : — 





The concordance of thought and of purport 
so distinctly shown in the second congress 
held by the United Liberal Monarchical So- 
cieties gives ample proof of the widespread 
sense of the grave political and economical 
difficulties we are now passing through, and 
proves at the same time the strong desire felt 
by everyone to discover a remedy for the evil ; 
but the possibility of a remedy lies in the 
conscience alone of the entire nation; the 
awakening of the public conscience, the re- 
vival of all the healthy energies of the people 
— there alone lie our resources, in the resolve 
of all is our best chance of success; and to 
this end has been instituted the Federazione 
Camillo Cavour. It aims at again binding 
firmly together the elements which made the 
strength of what used to be the arti national, 
whose object was to defend our constitutional 
liberties at the same time with public order 
and the law. . . . In giving to our association 


the name of the great Minister to whom Italy 
owes what she is, our intention is to mark the 
width and real liberality of its character, so as 
at once to destroy any notion or excite any 
suspicion of a wish being entertained of reviv- 
ing the political dogmas of bygone days, or 
calling back the shadows of defunct parties 
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|or partisans; for to our minds the name of 









Cavour is of itself a programme, a flag round 
which all those may rally who, at the present 
moment, are divided and scattered, as it were, 
by our personal preoccupations and hesitating 
tendencies. 

The name of Cavour means devotion to the 
monarchy, and the worship of Liberty — the 
two principles which he knew how to combine, 
and in reality to transfuse in every single and 
several act of his political and economical 
life. 

The name of Cavour implies the ardent de- 
sire for civil progress — orderly, well-regulated 
public life — that shall destroy nothing of what 
has gone before, for the mere sake of change, 
but shall harmonize and unite the wants of the 
new era with whatever are the deep-seated 
legitimate wishes, customs, and traditions of 
the populations. 

Above all, the name of Cavour signifies the 
true, sincere, and loyal practice of parliamentary 
government, wherefrom we have latterly so de- 
Pplorably strayed away. 


The sovereign importance of the Ca- 
vour Federation is manifest, as the En- 
glish reader will at once perceive, in the 
last lines of the programme; for a “ pro- 
gramme” itis, or, as I have already said, 
a banner on which the name inscribed 
tells the duties of all who gather round it. 

The doctrine of Cavour must be taken 
in its entirety; nothing set apart or re- 
served, nothing erased as “unfitted for 
modern times.’ Our “present time,” 
which to him was the future, he foresaw 
as plainly as it is now apparent to us, and 
all its problems, which we believe to have 
so suddenly arisen, or to be so suddenly 
discovered by our superior perspicacity 
—probiems of political economy, protec- 
tionism or free trade; problems of reli- ° 
gion, theological disputes, papal tempo- 
ral power, the battle of the Inquisition 
against free thought; problems of pure 
statecraft; particularism or international 
polity; problems of common human life, 
pauperism, Socialism, co-operation, etc. — 
all these problems, so called, of the “ pres- 
ent hour ” were as constantly the subjects 
of Cavour’s discussions with his intimates 
or with himself as they would have been 
had he lived till now. As patent proof of 
this, the incontrovertible witness to be 
called upon is M. de la Rive, and that, 
above all, on the point most delicately to 
be handled when touching on the public 
career of Cavour and most frequently 
avoided by many of his foreign friends; I 
allude to the sacrifice of Nice and Savoy; 
to what your leading journal the Z7zmes 
alluded to as the “enforced cession” of 
the two provinces. 

“ Enforced” it may to a certain degree 
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be termed ; but it was so by the inflexible 
logic of Cavour’s own Italian policy, and 
it had presented itself to his mind as the 
inflexible, unavoidable condition to be 
accepted and carried out by whosoever 
should dream of constituting an entire 
and united Italy. From respect for the 
great statesman’s memory, I purposely 
do not elude this vexed question; a few 
words will restore to it its real aspect. 
In 1847* Cavour so clearly foresaw the 
probability of Savoy becoming French 
that he freely discussed the possibility of 
its being, in certain contingencies, trans- 
ferred to Switzerland, and the convenience 
of a frontier leaning ona neutral power 
did not escape him. This was twelve 
years before the meeting at Plombieéres, 
and Louis Napoleon was still a prisoner 
at Ham; but the Italian idea was as 
actively pressing on Cavour’s brain as on 
the eve of Magenta or Solferino. Nay, 
more; even at that period such devotees 
of both Cavour and Italy as De la Rive 
himself and others were of opinion (so 
late as 1858) that there was contradiction, 
“incombatibility,” between the policy of 
the house of Savoy (/a politique Savoi- 
stenne) and any genuinely #ational policy 
of all Italy, any Aolitigue Ltalienne such 
as must be the vital principle of an Italian 
State. Many of the most loyal Pied- 
montese thinkers shared this opinion, 
and I, for my own part, have from the 
lips of the staunchest adherent of Cavour, 
years after the death of the latter, from 
Sir James Hudson, full confirmation of 
this condition of things, and full acknowl- 
edgment of the utter indispensability of 
the cession. And let it not be forgotten, 
bitter as might be the necessity of the 
personal sacrifice of the hereditary pos- 
sessions of the royal house, upon that of 
Garibaldi’s birth-place, Nice, hung the 
fate of the southern provinces and of 
Italy. It cannot be too often reiterated: 
Cavour was an “Italian;” it was of a 
“realm of Italy” he thought, and it is 
this which appears to me never suffi- 
ciently to have entered into the discus- 
sions of Englishmen upon the subject. 
There is (to their honor be it said) inva- 
riably a touch of romance —at all events 
of sentimentality — underlying all the 
‘* politics ” of the English public, and the 
individuality of the romantic element at- 
taching to both Garibaldi and Mazzini 
unconsciously did harm to the statesman- 
like conduct of Cavour, which seemed in 
comparison hard and cold. But no mere 


* Vide De la Rive, Récits et Souvenirs, p. 309. 





“sentiment” in him could balance the 
stern conceptions of public duty, and to 
him the creation of a great, strong, entire 
Italy was a result for which any price, not 
demanding a national forfeiture of na- 
tional honor, had to be paid. To be an 
Italian from Brindisi to Turin, appeared 
to Cavour a gain so great that a very high 
price might be honorably paid for it. 
Therefore did he deliberately sign the 
treaty, and, instead of, like the German 
chancellor, urging the French emperor to 
“annex” Belgium as a “ compensation,” 
he submitted to a Plébiscite — whatever 
may be said, most fairly and openly pro- 
ceeded with —and only ratified by the 
crown what the country itself had freely 
consented to. By the cession Cavour 
established the rights of Italy permanently 
and for all time; and the consolidation of 
the edifice he built up, the constitutional 
principles on which the whole Italian 
State as a State is based, have an im- 
mutable guarantee in the perhaps painful, 
but definite, sacrifice agreed to by the 
king of Sardinia. 

As no sovereign ever counted a more 
truly devoted servant than did Victor 
Emmanuel possess in Count Cavour, it is 
not superfluous to attest that his master’s 
sufferings were thoroughly shared in — 
shared in to the last pang — by his min- 
ister ; only with natures such as Cavour’s 
the heart is its own confidant, nor ever 
seeks the sympathy of the crowd. Who 
shall say whether in the shortening of 
days does not lie the proof of hidden 
struggles not to be overcome? When of 
the valiant son of Carlo Alberto Cavour 
made the king of a united Italian nation 
(which was what he meant and what he 
foresaw), was it not better than to rule 
over a miniature kingdom edging its small 
royalty amongst the various pieces that 
were together to make up the inconceiv- 
able mosaic of Villafranca? * 

But this it is, this constitutional king- 
dom, this free national Italy, that is the 
work of Cavour, as opposed to the divided, 
incoherent, half-clerical, semi-feudal fed- 
eralist combination of Villafranca. 

Strange as it may seem, the roots of 
the latter were not torn up when the 
branches were cut. There are those who 
still dream of a state of things in which 
the will of the nation shall not predomi- 
nate, in which the destinies of many mil- 
lions of Italians shall not be guided by 
the free and open discussion and by the 

* I shall have occasion to recur to further details on 


this point when remarking later on the peculiar personal 
opinions of Count de Robilant. 
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vote of her citizens assembled in parlia- 
ment. 

In Cavour’s utter confidence in liberty 
and its unlimited resources for warding 
off public dangers, although there was no 
trace of Radicalism, there no doubt did 
exist a certain element of universality, 
common to nearly all philosophical states- 
men; but the practical sense in him was 
so strong that the general idea never came 
in the way of the economist or diplomatist, 
any more than of the political leader, when 
busy with his special occupation. 

It is quite natural that these loftier 
speculations should have sometimes exer- 
cised their influence over matters of ad- 
ministration, and that what I would term 
the virtues of his genius should have at 
times carried the details of office into 
higher regions than their habitual ones ; 
but in all human events the unavoidable 
must be taken into account. Prince Bis- 
marck, who, assuredly, never evades any 
burden of responsibility or avoids the 
just recognition of what is due to him- 
self, admits largely what the greatest 
statesman often owes to chance or to the 
mysterious action of an invisible power; 
and it ought in this serious age of ours 
to be at length acknowledged that pre- 
cedence over mere success should be 
awarded to the high aims of those who at 
all times were mindful of the morality of 
their efforts, of the nobility of the plans 
they sought to realize, and who never to 
the luck of the moment sacrificed either 
their own rectitude or the dignity of others 
whom they represented. 

Before Count Cavour became the most 
devoted servant of the house of Savoy, 
its wisest counsellor, and the most illus- 
trious of living Piedmontese, he was, it 
may be said, by birth, one of the first Lib- 
erals in the whole world, an Italian patriot, 
and, by his humane and elevated spirit- 
ualistic tendencies, if not a devout Cath- 
olic, at all events a sincere and convinced 
Christian. 

But his exalted Liberalism had from 
the first hour of reflection made him revolt 
against any intrusion of dogmatism into 
the sphere of politics ; dogmatism, whether 
of monarchical or of republican hue, 
divine right of kings or mob, all were 
equally hateful tohim. In his very earli- 
est letters, in those of his first youth, is to 
be marked the dislike (one might often 
even say the contempt) he possesses for 
the famous alliance of “le Tréne et 
’Autel,” under which the Legitimists of 
the day (at that time named “ Carlists ”’) 
tried to disguise their absolutist theories, 
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and upheld not alone the infallibility of 
the “Lord’s anointed,” but the political 
impeccability of all kings. 

It could only be the most superficial 
judgment or literal bad faith that would 
contound Cavour with the enemies of re- 
ligion, or even with those of Catholicism. 
His guiding thought, on the contrary, was, 
through liberty —through a liberty, if 
possible, as complete as that known in 
the United States — to render to religion, 
to Christianity, that high moralizing in- 
fluence over the souls of men, which, in 
the origin, lay at the root of the conquest 
of the nations by the Christian creed. 
For what the zealots in their tactless 
ardor always seem to forget is that, so far 
from enjoying favor or protection from 
the civil power, religion had always to find 
its surest ally in persecution; whereas 
the commencement of its decline has in- 
variably been coincident with a period of 
excessive official favor, and of the dimi- 
nution of virtue and genuine faith (uncon- 
sciously perhaps, nay, almost in spite of 
themselves) on the part of those who as- 
pired to pass for its most pious votaries. 

In curious confirmation of this, one 
need only remark the fact of the equal 
admiration for one pope felt by the two 
bitterest foes in ecclesiastical history. 
For the most fervent Catholic, as for the 
sincerest Liberal, the greatest of popes, 
the ideal, in fact, of the Papacy, is Gregory 
VII., Hildebrand, the most formidable 
enemy of the absorbing power of the Em- 
pire, the most austere of pontiffs, the 
severest reformer of Christian morals and 
of sacerdotal abuses, at once a castigator 
inside the Church itself, but the victorious 
enemy of Cesarism, at all events for a 
time. 

Count Cavour was, on his part, desirous 
of the largest possible exercise of its 
spiritual power by the Church, and, for 
that reason, aspired to the “ disestabiish- 
ment,” because, hating as he did all forms 
of superstition (particularly that of ultra- 
royalism), many of which subsisted in 
his earlier days, he thought the deliver- 
ance from the absolutisms of creed and 
mere politico-ecclesiastical discipline 
might lead to greater independence and 
dignity of conscience. He consequently 
never sought for the alliance of “the altar 
and the throne ;” he hoped to rejuvenate 
the moral resistance opposed five cen- 
turies ago by the Papacy to the Imperial 
authority, and, by enlisting all the living 
legal forces of our age, to defeat the tre- 
mendous usurpations of a sect that does 
not scruple to invoke the saints and 














martyrs in heaven as the champions of its 
earthly encroachments. 

Is it, then, in this inexorable, but honest 
and loyal, adversary of the temporal power, 
in this proclaimer of the theory of the 
separation of Church and State; is it in 
the host of true Liberals, disciples, fervent, 
faithful, and respectful, of Cavour, that 
his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. ought to 
recognize “the most dangerous enemies 
of the holy see and of the Catholic faith,” 
and denounce them as such? 

As a matter of fact, who was the poten- 
tate —the only one — who, in 1871, op- 
posed serious objections to the Law of 
Guarantees initiated by the Italian gov- 
ernment, which “law” was merely the 
application of the principles laid down by 
Cavour in his famous speech of 1861 (in 
reality his political testament)? Who 
other than Prince Bismarck, at that iden- 
tical moment in the thick of his fight of 
the Kulturkampf? And, in Italy, who 
resisted the most energetically the execu- 
tion of the plan conceived by Cavour? 
To the right, Sella, the chief of the azfo- 
ritaires, of the “ Statolatres,” as they say 
in Italy; to the left, the jurists of the 
school of Giannone, of Tanucci, and of 
Joseph II., represented, with much elo- 
quence undoubtedly, by the celebrated 
Pasquale Mancini, and by the Jacobin 
group, of whom M. Crispi was then the 
head, and, still further, by the majority of 
the Freemasons, whose lodges are openly 
united to the most purely revolutionary 
societies. 

A stranger coalition against the Law of 
Guarantees could hardly be imagined. 
Emerging as it did from the struggle some- 
what mutilated —in the matter of the bet- 
ter establishment that the Liberals, such 
as Bonghi, Peruzzi, Berti, Visconti-Ve- 
nosta, Jacini, etc., wished to ensure to the 
sovereign pontiff—and open to much 
criticism, still the law became law, and 
the curious coalition which tried to pre- 
vent it was, as parliamentary practice in 
our time proves, by no means an unnat- 
ural one. From Prince Bismarck, who 
would, in truth, have upheld the pope’s 
temporal power, and thus have exposed 
him to every conceivable diplomatic pres- 
sure, and to “protectorates,” often far 
worse than the worst attacks, down to the 
Jacobins, who would have attempted the 
subserviency of the spiritual power to that 
of the State, or driven the pope to fly from 
Italy, one and all, these “allies ” were the 
determined foes of liberty. 

Now, amongst French politicians, there 
are, unluckily, still a deplorable number 
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of partisans of the temporal power, and 
if not going quite so far in this advanced 
age of ours, yet, utterly inconsolable at the 
collapse of the impossible —of what is 
irrevocable. Even such an unprejudiced 
man as M. Thiers (far less modern-minded 
than many have supposed) was unable to 
his last hour to understand why the aboli- 
tion of the pope’s civil authority should 
be an irrevocable fact, and he died be- 
longing to the sect of the Temporalisti. 
And there is considerable harm in this, 
for if there is anything “ irrevocable” in 
this world, it is to be found here. Of this 
there are proofs that lie beyond even the 
passionate feeling of the Jtalians them- 
selves. So long as Italy shall endure asa 
nation and as a State, the mourners over 
bygone anomalies may lay their account to 
the total collapse of the papal temporal 
power. Were our foreign critics disposed 
to regard with any save the most super- 
ficial observation the events of the passing 
hour, and, instead of holding by obsolete 
customs and traditions, to 'ook into the 
substance of things, they would have dis- 
covered in the emperor William’s late 
visit to Rome and to the Vatican the evi- 
dence of the irrevocability of the situation. 
The manner in which the German em- 
peror’s visit to the Vatican was paid, keep- 
ing strictly and exactly to the formule 
laid down diplomatically by the Law of 
Guarantees, implied the unquestioning 
acceptance of that law; and that accept- 
ance, in fact, implies the posthumous tri- 
umph of the Liberal policy of Cavour over 
the Czsarian system of the German Kul- 
turkampf. 

The brow of the French republic ought 
to blush of a deeper red than the famous 
“cap ” which crowns it, at allowing itself 
to be dragged into co-operation with the 
superannuated, stupid herd of bigots and 
hypocrites who are depriving France of 
the post of honor which should by right 
be hers each time that the human race 
takes a step forward on the road of prog- 
ress. 

What has become of the France of 
Henri 1V.? of the France that fought for 
American independence against England? 
of the France of the States General, of the 
Constituante and of the Code Civil, nay, 
even of the Crimea, and of the peace Con- 
gress of 1856? Alas! we in Italy know 
but too well by what names and what cir- 
cumstances history answers us. But Lib- 
eral France (is there still a “ Liberal” 
France ? and a little later will M. Carnot 
help to frame the reply ?) — Liberal France 
must never forget by what names, what 
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intrigues, what occult influences, whether 
of court, sacristy, or caserne, history has 
been forced to chronicle the avenging sen- 
tence of the downfall of great nations. 
Honest public opinion —that which out- 
lives all else — takes no heed of anachro- 
nisms. 

Many of my readers may be surprised 
to see me forever harping upon the subject 
of the separation between Church and 
State, which in truth is no longer open to 
discussion in Italy; but the reasons for 
this insistance are obvious. In the first 
place it was the corner-stone of the polit- 
ical edifice built up by M. de Cavour; 
that on which he based his right to be re- 
garded as the first “citizen” of Europe, 
as the champion of the collective Liberal- 
ism of the nineteenth century ; and it was, 
next, the idea to which by the most rigor- 
ous logic the abolition of the temporal 
power became indissolubly attached ; the 
temporal power being, as cannot be denied, 
an absolute incompatibility with the Lib- 
eral constitution of united Italy. It is, 
therefore, impossible to admit of any po- 
litical party or group that should contem- 
plate any connection, however slight, with 
the temporal-power theory, and not be the 
direct and complete negation of the actual 
existence of Italy as a nation and as a 
State. Still less would it be feasible, in 
any degree to amalgamate the remotest 
notion of the re-establishment of the tem- 
poral power with a party who, making its 
watchword of the name of Cavour, can 
never, under any circumstances whatever, 
renounce what is its very fundamental 
principle. 

Now, on the other hand, a!though there 
is no authoritative text, no decree of a 
council, no decision promulgated ex cathe- 
dré, nothing containing an affirmation 
(which would be absurd) that the temporal 
power is a dogma —although during the 
last council of the Vatican the group of 
Ultramontane inflexibles tried vainly to 
obtain such a decision —still, it is never- 
theless certain that a large number of 
Catholics maintain this belief, and that it 
is instilled into them by their pastors. 

Where do we find the direct consequence 
of all this? In France, a country subject 
to the Concordat — and what a Concordat ! 
—a country in which the smallest en- 
croachment of the Church upon the sov- 
ereignty of the nation or of those political 
and civil administrations ordained by the 
popular will is forbidden, we all know with 
what violence ; in France (above all since 
the death of Bishop Dupanloup, who stood 
at the head of the majority which at the 
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Vatican Counci! outvoted the attempt to 
make an article of faith of the temporal 
power) in republican France, it is taught 
in all seminaries, and the bishops oblige 
their priests to enforce on their congrega- 
tions the doctrine that the maintenance of 
the temporal power is a positive article of 
faith, a dogma, in short, of the Church! 

Such being the case, who can be sur- 
prised at the ever-growing distrust felt by 
so many Italians for France? 

At the recent Peace Congress, and at 
the Inter-Parliamentary Conference that 
met to discuss the question of “ peace and 
international arbitration,” the Italian del- 
egates wished to introduce two proposi- 
tions tending manifestly to eliminate two 
probable causes of conflict. Both aimed 
undoubtedly at dangers which threaten 
from the side of France only — Italy hav- 
ing absolutely nothing to ask in any pos- 
sible conjuncture from her sometime ally 
of 1859. 

One of these propositions had for its 
object the adoption by international law of 
that fundamental principle of the constitu- 
tion of the United States which proclaims 
the incompetency of all civil or State tribu- 
nals in matters of religious controversy ; so 
that in reality no government can interfere 
with another government for anything be- 
yond the protection of the liberty of con- 
science of such of its subjects as may 
be residents in a foreign country. The 
other proposition suggested the obligatory 
mutuality and equality of legal treatment 
in colonies and protected territories in all 
matters of communal jurisdiction — the 
perfect parity, in short, between all the 
powers represented in such colonies and 
territories which adhered to the interna- 
tional system. 

If ever these two measures (above all 
the last) came into activity France would 
cease to possess any pretext for trans- 
forming Biserta into an African Toulon, 
and the Mediterranean would be no more 
than an immense pacific lake, the richest 
and safest entrepét for the commerce and 
trade of the whole world. 

The French politicians, genuinely at- 
tached to Liberal principles, and hold- 
ing to the central creed of the separation 
between Church and State, showed them- 
selves well disposed towards both prop- 
ositions, but those who, for no matter 
what reason, whether of internal or exter- 
nal policy, whether in order to propitiate 
clericalism or preserve an argument for 
their own animosity against Italy, were 
resolved to avoid all occasion of coales- 
cing with their Italian colleagues, con- 























trived to have the two propositions (whose 
effect must have been necessarily imme- 
diate and practical) deferred to future 
congresses and to the debates of confer- 
ences to come. 

These considerations, and many others 
proceeding directly from them, lead any 
dispassionate observer to see how the 
Liberal system of Cavour, if developing 
itself unhindered, must necessarily con- 
duce to the sincere and durable pacifica- 
tion of Europe, whereas the Czsarian 
system of Prince Bismarck, resting on 
the imposition of all public measures by 
authority, both at home and abroad, de- 
pendent, therefore, on the strength of the 
strongest, can only lead, as we unhappily 
perceive, to the existence of /a paix 
armée, precarious at the best, and more 
costly even than war. 

Amongst other evils this entails the 
inevitable inferiority of the antique civiliza- 
tion of Europe in the fields of commercial 
economy, and in presence of the bound- 
less competition that may be opposed to 
it by younger, more unshackled countries, 
whose fruitfulness is either by nature 
greater, or more easily made so by their 
youthful energy and readiness to apply all 
the gains of modern progressive science 
in the exploitation of their natural re- 
sources. 

These evidently cramped conditions are 
those in which the Czsarian system 
obliges such European States as have 
been dragged into its orbit to confront the 
perils of the social problems that are 
threatening the world on all sides. 

How is it possible to avoid perceiving 
the terrible responsibility assumed by 
such governments as venture to take on 
themselves the superhuman task of * dis- 
tributive justice ” to their peoples, and to 
undertake to compensate the “masses ” 
for their utter obedience and subjection 
(z.e., the abandonment of themselves) by 
the attraction held out to them of material 
advantages that no calculable increase in 
the productivity of nature caused by the 
applications of science can by possibility 
ensure? All such policy can offer Eu- 
rope, in her actual state of existence, 
nothing beyond the merest palliatives and 
prolonged instability. 

It seems too rarely understood in our 
time what a heavy political burthen has 
been laid, in reality, on the shoulders of 
the peoples by the semblance of sover- 
eignty accorded to them with universal 
suffrage. In fact, it makes them answer- 
able for any transient successes (always 
doubtful) that may apparently be achieved 
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by some new mode of solution for the 
ever-recurring social problems of our day. 
But it was precisely here wherein lay one 
of Cavour’s prime superiorities. Seeing, 
as he did, the real and ultimate ends 
which must be attained by the popular 
power, through the legitimate practice of 
honest universal suffrage, he foresaw to 
what, in the mean while, the inexperience 
of it must lead. Not alone his perspi- 
cacity endowed him with marvellous pen- 
etration into the future, but his vast 
charitableness of thought helped his 
breadth and depth of vision. This charity 
of mind (I lay stress upon it because it 
was so essentially Christian), bearing as it 
invariably did upon his constant preoccu- 
pation of what is becoming the “ sociol- 
ogy” of our day, joined to his unshakable 
belief in liberty, was one of the peculiar 
characteristics of Cavour; and the marked 
benevolence of his spirit induced that 
humanity of purpose which is so visible in 
all his political enactments, in all the 
solutions his unlimited (and true) Liberal- 
ism dictated to him of difficult or intricate 
situations. 

In making use as we have done, then, 
of the economical question as the starting- 
point of a general reconstitution of the 
genuine Liberal party in Italy, we have 
fixed our position there where, not by 
inductions or assimilations, but by clear 
and precise texts and notorious acts, we 
could be certain Cavour, had he lived, 
would have taken his stand. Yes; with- 
out a doubt, he preferred, and would have 
continued to prefer, Liberal sicnarchical 
democracy to that authoritative Radical- 
ism (or Jacobinism) which never escapes 
total anarchy, save through Casarism. 

Continental readers may feel surprised 
that, in presence of the all but universal 
triumph of Czsarian policy at the present 
hour, the voice of an almost unknown 
writer should venture to uphold an en- 
tirely antagonistic theory; but I will hope 
that in England this will excite no aston- 
ishment. Here liberty is far more thana 
doctrine ; it is the vital principle of polit- 
ical existence, the very breath whereby it 
lives. By the means alone afforded us by 
liberty are we Cavourians convinced that 
liberty can prevail. Itis that which con- 
stitutes our group the faithful disciples of 
Cavour, who never, as writer, orator, or 
simple citizen, sought support for his 
ideas or theories except in the expression 
of public opinion. It was with this ex- 
pression, with the distinct concurrence of 
Parliament, openly, freely asked for and 
obtained, that he won his place in the 
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hostile efforts — sometimes very popular, 
at others very exalted —that frequently 
opposed the accomplishment of his plans. 
It was to public opinion, at first cour- 
ageously withstood, and later patiently 
recaptured, that he owed the being able 
to demand and to secure (at the cost 
of what personal anguish it is easy to 
realize!) the exchange, operated by the 
cession to France of Nice and Savoy, 
against the constitution of the complete 
Italian nationality beyond the frontier of 
the Alps. It was to the “law of Parlia- 
ment” that he submitted everything, to 
constitutional law, and the fat of plébis- 
cites, that he forced even Garibaldi to 
bend — Garibaldi, the deiiverer of south- 
ern Italy, the dictator of the provinces he 
had freed ! 

It is to no less sovereign a tribunal than 
that of the public opinion of Europe that 
the Federazione Camillo Cavour appeals, 
soliciting its countenance in his name 
from all those who have faith in freedom, 
and who sincerely desire the reign of jus- 
tice and the stable establishment of peace. 

If from the practical — it may be home- 
lier — standpoint of economical consider- 
ations we revert to the loftier regions of 
international, or what used to be called 
simply foreign, policy, by what are we 
confronted? By a _ stealthily gradual, 
though unavowed, reversion to a condition 
of confusion, which in reality dates from 
the monstrous mistakes made at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, laid down by the sword, 
overthrown less radically than is imag- 
ined, and still remaining as the last forlorn 
hope of all revolutionists, whether they 
style themselyes Legitimists or Socialists, 
Papal Temporalists or Irredentisti, Jaco- 
bins of 1793 or Imperialists of 1869-70. 

But the political, and what later became 
the international-political part of Count 
Cavour’s action, that which laid the foun- 
dation of principles which we are bound 
to hope will spread to all European lands, 
has, like most human occurrences, its 
genesis, and the name I have the honor to 
bear has responsibilities I cannot venture 
to decline. 

From the last century downwards we 
have been determined Liberals, and it is 
only the violence of party, leading to the 
wilful misconstructions of bad faith, that 
could torture Vittorio Alfieri, our poet- 
ancestor, into an enemy of modern free- 
dom because in his “ Misogallo ” he regis- 
tered his horror of the insane excesses of 
the French anarchists who followed upon 
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ship than his “ Triumphal Ode ” upon the 
taking of the Bastille, dedicated to André 
Chénier, and far too little generally known, 
even in Italy. But I may without pre- 
sumption say that in my own house was 
born that original Piedmontese constitu- 
tion which expanded into the constitution 
of United Italy, through the plébiscites ot 
1859-62, and under the shelter of our 
closest family ties grew, developed itself, 
attained its maturity, and achieved its 
success, that world-famed policy of Ca- 
vour, which, taking rise in 1849, on the 
defeat of Novara, in ten years witnessed 
the victories of Magenta, Marsala, Vol- 
turno, and “The Thousand,” and led 
straight to the consummation pointed out 
by the great Italian on his death-bed, the 
supreme completion of all— namely, the 
conquest of the national capital of Rome. 
Spiritual Rome, divested of all its tem- 
poral-clerical shackles! Civic Rome, in 
short! 

Under the first years of Carlo Alberto’s 
reign, my father, Cesare Alfieri, was the 
chief collaborator of the king in the com- 
pletion of those administrative reforms 
which not only modified the entire condi- 
tions of the kingdom, but were the pre- 
cursory acts, the measures on which 
Cavour was able to found his system of 
constitutional monarchy and the Italian 
policy of a future period. Cesare Alfiéri’s 
father, Charles Emmanuel Alfieri, had 
prepared his son for the part he played by 
the services he rendered the house of 
Savoy, and the Liberal tendencies he did 
so much to encourage in the Prince de 
Carignan’s mind during the early days of 
our century. To my father, Cesare Alfieri, 
was due the largest share in the promulga- 
tion of the “ Statuto;” he mainly framed 
it, and affixed to it his signature as minis- 
ter of public instruction, becoming later 
president of the Senate and of the Council 
of Ministers. 

Before I had reached my majority the 
teachers and guides whom my father chose 
for me from among his best, firmest 
friends were Cesare Balbo and that flower 
of chivalry and patiotism, Massimo d’Aze- 
glio. Cavour, then imbued with the mili- 
tant spirit of the age, was busy creating 
and stimulating the power of public opin- 
ion in the press. He founded the &zsor- 
gimento, and did me the honor to place 
me upon its staff, to which Balbo also 
belonged. 

Long years after, the real thought of 
the time was expressed by Azeglio: Ora 
che s 2 fatta [ Italia, facciam gli Itali- 

















ani / (“ Now that Italy has made herself, 
let us make Italians!”)—but it was al- 
ready latent in the hearts of all thinkers ; 
for, granted the State, whence were its 
statesmen to come? For centuries almost 
it had been the aim of many great minds 
to fit for the work of rule such princes as 
were born to inherit empires; but how 
much more arduous was the task of fitting 
nations (populations) to that of the self- 
government whereto they were so sud- 
denly called! However, from the outset, 
I may say, the idea germed in my brain, 
prematurely, and before it could even be 
foreseen that it would one day be prac: 
tically carried out —the idea of aiding in 
the creation of a class (as vast as might 
be) of men capabie of being useful to 
their country and of aiding in its govern- 
ment should the opportunity occur. This 
was also one of the master preoccupations 
of Cavour, who, through life, forever re- 
flected over the means of not only forming 
a State worthy of upright citizens but 
citizens worthy of a State whereof they 
should be proud. 

The best efforts of men’s riper years 
are probably those evolved from out the 
dreams of their earliest youth. The first 
impression which fortified in me the 
notion of what. was needed by my com- 
patriots was that made upon my mind by 
the defects in political and public educa- 
tion of the higher classes in France. 
Like most Piedmontese I had been 
brought up in admiration of French lit- 
erature and thought, and the great writers 
of France had been my earliest masters. 

Count Cavour, whose mind had been so 
widely expanded by foreign travel that, in 
fact, he may be said to have completed 
his education in Switzerland, England, 
and France, was a decided advocate of 
the benefit of cosmopolitan influences. In 
the early period of the second empire he 
furnished me with introductions to what- 
ever was most brilliant, most noteworthy 
in France, and in a prolonged stay in 
Paris I had every occasion of studying 
what, in the various groups of the oppo- 
sition, was best and most distinguished. 
I say advisedly the opposition, because 
what was still called Za société Francaise 
was at that period united, and as one man 
arrayed against the régime that had sprung 
from the coup d’état ; and from M. Thiers 
in the Place St. George to Madame Pozzo 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, passing 
through the salon of Mme. de Circourt 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré, all was, as 
far as political creed went, of one color; 


exaggerated, naturally enough, for it was | 
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laid down that all superiority, all merit, 
all talent, all worth, was massed on one 
side, whilst on the other was ad// the rest / 
Still, it presented to a new-comer eager 
for a study of what was, up to our demo- 
cratic * present,” called the “ world,” such 
a spectacle as has rarely been produced 
in any capital, and such as assuredly 
France in the lapse of a couple of gen- 
erations will not easily see again. I was, 
I confess, shocked, even then, to observe 
the narrowness of feeling, the self-aban 
donment everywhere; shocked to see a 
society so brilliant, so highly educated, 
so polished and courteous, so, On many 
points, well informed, so aw fait on so 
many subjects, so apparently animated by 
the loftiest moral principles (at all events, 
so submissive in all things to les con- 
venances), | was shocked to see such a 
society shut out, as it were, from ali public 
activity. I was grieved as much as sur- 
prised to note that the pettiest personal 
passions and vanities, but, above all, the 
traditions of caste, the sterile regrets for 
customs condemned by human progress, 
kept aloof from all healthy national move- 
ment, from all mental advance, whole 
classes that should, on the contrary, have 
been, as in England, the directing, guiding, 
governing ones. 

It was at that moment that the thought 
possessed me of the misfortune that must 
befall Italy if the same circumstances 
were to be repeated there, and if the 
youth of her educated (so-called “ upper ”) 
classes were to grow indifferent to the 
exigencies of political life. I well knew 
that in Piedmont a portion of the zodlesse, 
and in general the high clergy, saw with 
marked distaste the reforms of the new 
régime; but I had seen, nevertheless, 
that, when the honor of the country was 
concerned and the war of independence 
was declared, the most hostile had at once 
come boldly and faithfully forward. But 
the notion became with me a fixed one; 
how best to ward off from ourselves that 
crowning evil of modern public life, the 
abandonment of public duty by those very 
classes whose solemn behoof it is to lead 
and show the way to the crowd, to be the 
éliteand avant-garde of the army of civil- 
ization; how to prevent this desertion, 
which is one of the all but inevitable con- 
sequences of revolution in old commu- 
nities, where the increase of riches so 
easily inclines the wealthy to neglect all 
trouble and indulge in idle moanings over 
the past. 


From that hour the belief in my work 
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never left me, and the foundation was laid 
of those educational institutions which 
the group to which I belonged felt to be 
socially inseparable from any possible 
political advance. 

The luminous word of Massimo d’Aze- 
glio was yet unspoken, but it lay latent 
already at the root of all that was to come, 
and, unless that faith existed in the “ Ital- 
ians ” who were to be fashioned to their 
public duties, there could be no durability, 
no backbone, in the united Italy such as 
was resolved on in the policy of Cavour. 

That we were tending towards democ- 
racy there were few whodid not perceive, 
though none perhaps at first accurately 
discerned to what excesses that spirit 
would lead ; but it was soon evident to all 
impartial minds that the enormous polit- 
ical changes forthcoming could not take 
place without corresponding transforma- 
tions being brought about in all the strata 
of the society which was thus modified. 

It would not be enough, if, in the pres- 
ent condition of general progress in Eu- 
rope, the association contemplating a re- 
turn to the true spirit of the Cavour 
system went no farther than the mere de- 
fence of what is commonly denominated 
parliamentarism — the framing, namely, 
of laws by which men’s minds, as well as 
their acts, are to be governed by the ma- 
jority of votes secured at the close of a 
parliamentary debate. No; the Cavour 
system goes both higher and deeper than 
that ; and, resting parliamentary discussion 
on the broadest representative principles, 
looks to the improvement, mental and 
moral, of the social forces, the full repre- 
sentation whereof constitutes, in fact, the 
nation and the State. 

When, some years ago, with the con- 
currence of the Liberal party enlisted un- 
der the banner of Camillo Cavour, we 
founded the Italian Society of Liberal 
Education, under the honorary presidency 
of his Majesty King Humbert, it was not 
a mere school of parliamentary doctrine 
we thought to establish ; it was a kind of 
institution of politico-sociology, that we 
aimed at, and whereby we hoped, and still 
hope, to influence the manners, morals, 
thoughts, and modes of action of the Ital- 
ian nation. Nor do we stop there; as, 
according to our convictions, scarce any 
reform was left out of Cavour’s theories 
and reflections, so no subject of public 
existence is foreign to the activity of our 
league. It takes in equally all the genu- 
ine liberties of our modern age — freedom 
of conscience, as of trade, claim of merit 
(but approved merit) to distinction, and 
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teaches justice as the source ard aim of 
all legislation. It proclaims no less the 
policy of material than of intellectual prog- 
ress, shows the morality of the separation 
of Church and State, as it shows that of 
free intercourse between peoples, result- 
ing at the end in cheap food and better 
covering for those who labor. We do not 
aim alone at “ making Italians,” we aspire, 
by the farthest possible extension of our 
creeds, at forming citizens, men such as 
all the most upright, most honest, most 
enlightened, and self-sacrificing men in 
Europe shall be proud to regard as their 
fellows. 

I have been reluctant thus to force my 
own person upon the reader’s notice, but 
have felt I could not enjoy the honor of 
appealing directly, as I am doing, to the 
English public without in some degree 
justifying my assumption of such a privi- 
lege. 

In a report drawn up by me in Florence 
upon the extensive aims of our School 
of Social Science, and which I had King 
Humbert’s special authority to dedicate 
to the heir-apparent of the Italian crown, 
I found it fitting, while explaining how all 
such establishments are simple emana- 
tions of the great Liberal doctrines assem- 
bled under the head of the Cavour policy, 
to record the reasons why some bear the 
name of my father, Cesare Alfieri, and 
why I have been chosen to speak in their 
name. I am obeying the same motives in 
the present case, in order to prove that I 
have not ventured to address the great 
English public as a quite self-commis- 
sioned agent; as before said, I am but 
the bearer of a banner. 

We in Italy are at the present hour 
standing forth as a great example, as a 
great lesson —it may be to imitate or to 
avoid; but one thing is not to be denied : 
our illustrious countryman Cavour initi- 
ated, opened up, and to a considerable 
degree successfully, the questions which 
since then history has made her own, and 
has, in many instances, if not yet wholly 
solved, at all events elucidated. 

In truth, nearly all, if not all, the prob- 
lems of modern history have gradually 
developed themselves in the course taken 
by the Italian question since 1859. 

Democracy, Radicalism, reactionary vio- 
lence, clericalism, retrogradism, protec- 
tionism, and Socialism of all denomina- 
tions have sprung from the emancipation 
of the Italians, and are culminating in the 
one vital question of all—the emancipa- 
tion of the human conscience, of the hu- 
man mind, from the despotic authority of 














the Church. The separation of Church and 
State is the real answer after three-quar- 
ters of a century to the Congress of Vi- 
enna in 1815. 

The exhausted statecraft of that day, 
the “ wise men ” of worn-out régimes, who 
came to that halt half demented by the 
tremendous events of twenty years, and 
wholly desirous of only repose, solved 
nothing, did not even think of any possi- 
ble solution, but patched up the crumbling 
edifice as best they could, and dreamt of 
keeping the roof weather-tight by means 
of the Holy Alliance! While one or two 
of the old cornerstones endured the ruin 
stood ; but with the Revolutions of 1848 
the earth opened and the past was swal- 
lowed up. 

What came out of it all was the new law 
— the overthrow of the old world by the 
new. In Cavour alone was the whole 
completely embodied, and, living or dead, 
by his spirit was the answer given to 
“1815”—the victory of law and right 
over superstition, the victory of civil free- 
dom over ecclesiastical tyranny ; the vic- 
tory of the principle of peace. 

Such despotisms die hard. Was Vil- 
lafranca an evil or a good? Who shall 
say? It was, atall events, an attempt to 
recede. And, as I remarked in the begin- 
ning, though superseded, apparently set 
aside, the roots whence it had sprung 
were by no means torn up. The root of 
Villafranca remained, and the attempts to 
make it put forth fresh branches are not 
yet atan end. It is, as I have already 
said, impossible not to ask: “ Was Villa- 
franca an evil oragood?” For ifit failed 
to accomplish any of the comprehensive 
purposes for which the war of freedom of 
1859 was undertaken, it is to the violent 
opposition it excited in all patriotic Ital- 
ian minds, in all Liberal minds throughout 
the world, that the /ta/za Una of Cavour 
owes its existence. 

The heredity of things is as distinct and 
strong as that of men. The remnant of 
the creeds of 1815, that lived on in so 
many politicians of Europe, undoubtedly 
found satisfaction ina pact that indiffer- 
ently consoled kings, emperors, and the 
pope, whilst outraging the wishes of the 
peoples and annihilating their hopes ; and 
it is not to be wondered at that a military 
Conservative like Count Robilant should, 
in obedience to the very sincerity of his 
convictions, have ardently desired the re- 
vival of a policy (at least as far as it could be 
compassed) whereof he himself had been 
among the most active admirers. Against 
the integrity and diplomatic capacity, 
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against the loyal devotion to king and 
country of Count Robilant, not a word is 
to be said; but he was cast in such a 
mould that to the last he remained almost 
isolated through the troubled period fol- 
lowing 1830, and never underwent the 
slightest modification from the events of 
1848. He was blind to all the true princi- 
ples of representative government, rebel- 
lious to all parliamentary practice, and, 
refractory in his inmost soul to all Liberal 
opinions, discarded the idea of having 
faith in freedom. He was the direct op- 
posite of Cavour, and in this respect never 
varied. Itis from this point of view only 
that can be impartially judged the meas- 
ure by which he affixed the sanction of 
the crown (in the matter of the Triple 
Alliance) to the extension of article 5 of 
the Statuto. To this clause, which, allud- 
ing to treaties of war and peace, reserves 
the sanction of Parliament to all such 
as concern the finances of the nation or 
any territorial modifications, Count Robi- 
lant, during a ministerial interregnum, 
pledged, under his responsibility as a 
minister, the ratifying signature of the 
crown, thereby risking the gravest conse- 
quences to himself, had not his own demise 
suddenly suspended the action of even 
parliamentary procedure. 

By this the cause of liberty and peace 
has been endangered,* and it is not fit- 
ting that Young Italy should be accused, 
as she has been, and still is, by writers in 
the public press of Europe, of “ yielding 
to the promptings of insatiable cupidity, 
and aspiring to the gratifications of inordi- 
nate, unjustifiable appetites.” 

In all this Young Italy —such as from 
her Piedmontese cradle, in the last days 
of Carlo Alberto, she emerged, growing to 
riper development under Victor Emman- 
uel and Humbert — the Italy of Cavour — 
has no part, and the public which is indul- 
gent enough to follow my arguments will 
concede to me that, in the face of the con- 
stitutional backslidings of politicians ex- 
clusively attached to the principles and 
modes of action of the old world, it is easy 
to understand the opportuneness of the 
theory by which the Federation Camillo 
Cavour notifies the resistance of its asso- 
ciates in the phrase: ‘“* The name of Ca- 
vour signifies the correct and sincere 
practice of parliamentary government, 
from which we have been and are straying 
away so far.” 

Besides all he actually achieved Cavour 


* A part of these and the following facts and reclama- 
tions were contained in a letter addressed by me last 
month to the Yournal de Geneve. 
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has left documentary evidence in plenty to 
show what he contemplated, and what 
those who hold his memory sacred regard 
as a duty to promote by all means within 
their power. His earliest hope was that 
of a free constitutional Itaiy, allied to both 
England and France, as —after the Cri- 
mean war and the treaties of commerce 
of 1860—seemed of no impossible real- 
ization. But at Cavour’s death he bore 
with him into the unknown the only means 
by which the fruitful, peace-bringing 
dream could have been made a truth. 
This future with him was of far wider 
extent than any save his intimates have 
supposed, and in reality he took with him 
to the grave what may be called “the 
emperor’s secret.” * 

To the painful but indispensable act of 
the cession of Nice:and Savoy, which I 
have ventured to state was a fundamental 
part of Cavour’s Italian policy, there were 
two contracting parties, and the contract 
was an indissolubly binding one on both 
sides. The old ideas and diplomatic tra- 
ditions of former times were set aside by 
the simultaneous exchange of, on the one 
part, the provinces ceded to France, on 
the other the Italian annexations sanc- 
tioned by piébiscites. One was held by 
Cavour to be as obligatory as the other, 
and as constituting the modern rights of 
nations. Both were meant to endure as 
proof against all arbitrary attempts of des- 
potism, whether absolutist or irredentist. 

But as a sequel to these new principles 
of right, to what may be styled the con- 
temporary droit des gens, Cavour had con- 
ceived still nobler plans. No man was less 
pinioned by the past than was he —still, 
certain bright.visions that had shone upon 
the more elevated natures of bygone ages 
cast their radiance over his brain, and, 
beholding so much within his grasp which 
had before seemed out of possible reach, 
he indulged in speculations for the estab- 
lishment of peace throughout the civilized 
world. Le secret de lempereur which he 
guarded was but the enlargement of what 
had occupied Henri Quatret and Eliz- 
abeth of England; the inauguration, 
namely, of a peace-league, which in its 
immediate effect should produce a practi- 
cally Christian republic under the form of 
the limited parliamentary rule of separate 
sovereigns. 


* A parody of the title of M. de Broglie’s work on 
the Seven Years’ War, entitled ** Le Secret du Roi.” 

+ I am assured that there are still extant medals of 
the first months of Henry the Fourth’s accession to the 
throne, which bear the inscription of ‘‘ Roi de la Ré- 
publique Frangaise.” 
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Let this—even if discarded as a 
“dream ” —be compared to the present 
condition of Europe, after Cavour’s death 
(releasing Napoleon the Third from the 
influence so dreaded by the fatal extourage 
of the Tuileries) had left the old-fashioned, 
blind votaries of exploded superstitions to 
hurry France on to her ruin. 

Nor is it likely that the mischief already 
beginning will rest stationary. The nat- 
ural tendency of all things is to progress, 
and what is termed reaction usually con- 
trives to distinguish itself, even more than 
other movements, in this direction. 

Within the last few days we have had a 
most noteworthy confirmation of what may 
be to be feared, in the speech of Prince 
Louis of Bavaria (son of the regent) on 
the occasion of the fétes held in celebrat- 
ing the Grand Tir National of all Ger- 
many at Munich. 

Referring to the close ties which unite 
Austria to Bavaria, and joining thereto an 
expression of cordial sympathy to Italy, 
“the third and latest member of the 
Triple Alliance,” his Royal Highness 
seizes the opportunity of adding (whereat 
he is enthusiastically applauded) that 
this is, in fact, ‘the reconstruction of the 
Holy Roman Empire”!!! 

There are some few who have not waited 
till to-day to foresee something of this 
kind, and who have thought they perceived 
signs of even such anachronisms as this 
reveals. However old, no story is ever 
quite too old to be repeated, and this “ re- 
vival” takes up its “link” in no more 
antiquated circumstance than the Con- 
gress of Vienna of mystical renown. But 
now, as ever, the reliance of Europe 
should be on England—I mean on the 
public opinion, on the spirit of free En- 
gland. She has—whether, indeed, she 
so willed it or not — ever been the onward 
power that beat back the oppressor of 
free intellect. Through Philip the Sec- 
ond and Louis the Fourteenth, through 
Napoleon the First and Metternich, the 
victory rests with Elizabeth and Crom- 
well,* with William the Third and Wel- 
lington and Canning and the dogged 
British people — and so it will probably 
be again, spite of endeavors to resuscitate 
the grim phantom of the Holy Alliance. 
It is true that France, from her mistakes 
of the last ten years of the second em- 
pire, and her fitful alternations between 
military despotism and Jacobin autocracy, 


* Of how Cromwell and William of Orange carried 
out and completed the opposition triumphantly headed 
by Elizabeth Tudor to all absolutism, I leave to con- 
temporary historians of England to record. 
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has so weakened her influence that her 
weight on the side of liberty is sadly 
diminished ; but a new generation is rising 
up in France, from which those who watch 
it nearly expect good things, and, even as 
I write, the echo reaches me of the valiant 
words spoken by one of her citizens in 
praise of that without which human dignity 
would cease to be anything but a name; 
in praise of liberty and of independence 
of conscience. 

The great international congress of the 
student youths of the world meeting in 
Paris at this moment is perhaps the best 
of all answers to be made to the strange 
prophecy of the Bavarian prince, and none 
is better qualified in many respects to 
be their spokesman than the man who 
has best thrown the light of learning 
upon what the Holy Roman Empire was 
(and was intended to be).* Though no 
sincere lovers of peace (and our real reli- 
ance is upon them) can agree with the 
whole of the speech made by Professor 
Lavisse — who speaks as a Frenchman 
and cannot cast aside entirely some touch 
of a mitigated chauvinisme — yet there 
are passages in his speech which must be 
echoed by every European; and when he 
tells the youth of the various nations that 
they are the “ opinion of the world’s com- 
ing years,” and that “ superior to all other 
aims.is that of the welfare of humanity at 
large,” he has earnestly with him the host 
of those who believe in the force of the 
right and in the victory of mind over 
matter. 

It is curious enough that from this con- 
course of the students at the Sorbonne a 
movement is seemingly not unlikely to 
arise which may help to drive back the 
flood of Czesarism by the same means that 
we of the Italian Federazione Cavour are 
hoping to fashion to the same purpose; 
by an enlightened, elevated system of 
public education, which shall make not 
Savants or administrators, or mere tech- 


* The account of the International Student-Féte at 
Meudon was more important, perhaps, than the pre- 
vious ceremony at the Sorbonne, as showing the resist- 
ance to all forms of Czsarism of the youth, not only of 
France, but of other countries; and the moment of its 
occurrence should not be forgotten: it is that when 
France is celebrating the glories of peace in her Exhi- 
bition. The choice of M. Lavisse as president of this 
international meeting was, in one sense, a happy one. 
He is the author of the recent articles in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, which have best taught the public what 
the ** Holy Roman Empire”’ really was; why “ Ro- 
man’’ and why * Holy,” seeing that, as a matter of 
fact, it merely served to bring about the barbaric 
supremacy of the warlike German Empire. Nothing 
will better show the evolutions of Czsarism from the 
Frankish Kaisers of the tenth century down to the 
breach made in the institution by le grand Frédéric, 
and cropping up anew from the Lorrainers to William 
the First. 
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nical soldiers, or diplomatists, but men — 
men who shall know that public duty — 
the duty of each to all — is the greatest of 
any, and that for the complete accomplish- 
ment of that duty men must not only be 
ready to die (most men are so on particular 
occasions), but fitted to live. Cavour’s 
doctrines are eminently those of strong 
healthy life. His daily practice was lib- 
erty in all its forms, while his unswerving 
aim was peace ; the motto invented for him 
by one of those who knew him best paints 
well his policy: Pax fecunda cum liber- 
tate fastidiosa, guies sub imperium. 





From Temple Bar. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE DANVERS JEWELS.”’ 
CHAPTER XVII. 


THE last week of September found 
Charles back at Stoke Moreton to receive 
the “friends” of whom Mrs. Alwynn 
spoke. People whose partridges he had 
helped to kill were now to be gathered 
from the east and from the west te help to 
kill his. From the north also guests were 
coming, were leaving their mountains to 
But the remainder of the line is in- 
vidious. The Hope-Actons had written 
to offer a visit at Stoke Moreton, on the 
strength of an old promise to Charles, a 
promise so old that he had forgotten it, 
until reminded, that next time they were 
passing they would take his house on their 
way. They had offered their visit exactly 
at the same time for which he had just 
invited the Alwynns and Ruth. Charles 
felt that they were not quite the people 
whom he would have arranged to meet 
each other, but, as fate had so decreed it, 
he acquiesced calmly enough. 

But when Lady Mary also wrote ten- 
derly from Scarborough, to ask if she 
could be of any use in helping to entertain 
his guests, he felt it imperative to draw 
the line, and wrote a grateful effusion to 
his aunt, saying that he could not think of 
asking her to leave a place where he felt 
sure she was deriving spiritual and tem- 
poral benefit, in order to assist at so un- 
profitable a festivity as a shooting-party. 
He mentioned casually that Lady Grace 
Lawrence, Miss Deyncourt, and Miss 
Wyndham were to be of the party, which 
details he imagined might have an interest 
for her amid her graver reflections. 

The subject of Ruth’s coming certainly 
had a prominent place in his own graver 
reflections. For the last fortnight, as he 
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went from house to house, he had been 
wondering how he could meet her again, 
and, when Mr. Alwynn’s letter concerning 
the charters was forwarded to him, a sud- 
den inspiration made him then and there 
send the invitation which had arrived at 
Siumberleigh Rectory a few days before. 
He groaned in spirit as he wrote it, at the 
thought of Mrs. Alwynn disporting her- 
self, dressed in the brightest colors, among 
his other guests; and it was with a feeling 
of thankfulness that he found Ruth and 
Mr. Alwynn were coming without her. 

He had felt very little interest so far in 
the party, which, with the exception of 
the Hope-Actons, had been long arranged, 
but now he found himself looking forward 
to it with actual impatience, and he re- 
turned home a day before the time, instead 
of an hour or two before his guests were 
expected, as was his wont. 

The Wyndhams and Hope-Actons, with 
Lady Grace in tow, were the first to ap- 
pear upon the scene. Mr. Alwynn and 
Ruth arrived a few hours later, amid a 
dropping fire of young men and gun~cases, 
who kept on turning up at intervals during 
the afternoon, and according to the mys- 
terious nocturnal habits of their kind, till 
late into the night. 

I{ ever a man appears to advantage it 
is on his native hearth, and as Charles 
stood on his in the long hall, where it was 
the habit of the house to assemble before 
dinner, Ruth found that her attempts at 
conversation were rather thrown away 
upon Lady Grace, with whom she had 
been renewing an old acquaintance, and 
whose interest, for the time being, entirely 
centred in the carved coats of arms and 
heraldic designs with which the towering 
white stone chimneypiece was covered. 

Lady Grace was one of those pretty, 
delicate creatures who remind one of a 
very elaborate rosebud. There was an 
appearance of ultra refinement about her, 
a look of that refinement which is in itself 
a weakness, a poverty of blood, so to 
speak, the opposite and more pleasing, 
but equally unhealthy extreme of coarse- 
ness. She looked very pretty as, having 
left Ruth, she stood by Charles, passing 
her little pink hand over the lowest carv- 
ings, dim and worn with the heat of many 
generations of fires, and listened with rapt 
attention to his answers to her questions. 

“ And the hall is so beautiful,” she said, 
looking round with childlike curiosity at 
the walls covered with weapons, and with 
a long array of armor, and at the massive 
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raftered ceiling. “It is so—so uncom- 
mon.” 

Whatever Charles’s other failings may 
have been, he was an admirable host. 
The weather was fine. What can be finer 
than September when she is in good 
humor? The two first days of Ruth’s 
visit were unalloyed enjoyment. It seemed 
like a sudden return to the old life with 
Lady Deyncourt, when the round of coun- 
try visits regularly succeeded the season 
in London. Of Mr. Alwynn she saw little 
or nothing. He was buried in the newly 
discovered charters. Of Charles she saw 
a good deal, more than at the time she 
was quite aware of, for he seemed to see 
a great deal of everybody, from Lady 
Grace to the shy man of the party, who at 
Stoke Moreton first conceived the idea 
that he was an acquisition to society. But, 
whether Charles made the opportunities 
or not which came so ready to his hand, 
still he found time, amid the pressure of 
his shooting arrangements and his duties 
as host, to talk to Ruth. 

One day there was cub-hunting in the 

grey of the early morning, to which she 
and Miss Wyndham went with Charles and 
others of the party who could bear to get 
up betimes. Losing sight of the others 
after a time, Ruth and Charles rode back 
alone together when the sun was high, 
walking their tired horses along the black- 
berried lanes, and down the long green 
rides cut in the yellowing bracken of the 
park. ), 
“And so you are going to winter in 
Rome?” said Charles, who had the pre- 
vious day, contrary to his wont, accepted 
an invitation to Slumberleigh Hall for the 
middle of October. “I sometimes go to 
Rome for a few weeks when the shooting 
is over. And are you glad or sorry at the 
prospect of leaving your Cranford ?” 

“ Very sorry.” 

“Why?” 

“] have seen an entirely new phase of 
life at Slumberleigh.” 

“] think 1 can gu2ss what you mean,” 
said Charles gravely. “One does not 
often meet any one like Mr. Alwynn.” 

“No. I was thinking of him. Until I 
came to Slumberleigh the lines had not 
fallen to me in very clerical places, so my 
experience is limited; but he seems to me 
to be the only clergyman I have known 
who does not force on one a form of reli- 
gion that has been dead and buried for 
years.” 

“ The clergy have much to answer for 
on that head,” said Charles with bitter- 
ness. “ I sometimes like and respect them 
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as individuals, but I do not love them as 
a class. One ought to make allowance 
for the fact that they are tied and bound 
by the chain of their thirty-nine articles ; 
that at three-and-twenty they shut the 
doors deliberately on any new and possi- 
bly unorthodox idea; and it is conse- 
quently unreasonable to expect from them 
any genuine freedom or originality of 
thought. I can forgive them their as- 
sumption of superiority, their inability to 
meet honest scepticism with anything like 
fairness, their continual bickering among 
themselves; but I cannot forgive them 
the harm they are doing to religion, the 
discredit they are bringing upon it by 
their bigoted views and obsolete ideas. 
They busy themselves doing good —that 
is the worst of it; they mean well, but 
they do not see that in the mean while 
their Church is being left unto them deso- 
late ; though perhaps, after all, the Church 
having come to be what it is, that is the 
best thing that can happen.” 

“ There are men among the clergy who 
will not come under that sweeping accusa. 
tion,” said Ruth. ‘“ Look at some of the 
London churches. Are they desolate? 
Goodness and earnestness wil] be a power 
to the end of time, however narrow the 
accompanying creed may be.” 

“That is true, but we have heads as 
wellas hearts. Goodness and earnestness 
appeal to the heart alone. The intellect 
is left out in the cold. However good, 
and earnest, and eloquent one of these 
great preachers may be, the reason we go 
to hear him is not only because of that, 
but because he appears to be thinking in 
a straight line, because he seems to recog- 
nize the long-resisted claim of the intellect, 
and we hope he will have a word to say to 
us. He promises well, but listen to hima 
little longer, follow his thought, and you 
will begin to see that he will only look for 
truth within a certain area, that his steps 
are describing an arc, that he is tethered. 
Give him time enough, and you will see 
him tread out the complete circle in which 
he and his brethren are equally bound to 
walk.” 

“You forget,”’ said Ruth, ‘that you are 
regarding the Church from the standpoint 
of the cultivated and intellectual class, for 
whom the Church has ceased to represent 
religion. But there are lots of people nei- 
ther cultivated nor intellectual — women 
even of our own class are not so as a rule 
— to whom the Church, with its ritual and 
dogma, is a real help and comfort. If, as 
you say, it does not suit the more highly 
educated, I think you have no right to de- 





mand that it should suit what is, after all, 
a very small minority. It would be most 
unfair if it did.” 

Charles did not answer. He had been 
looking at her, and thinking how few 
women could have disagreed with him as 
quietly and resolutely as this young girl 
riding at his side, carefully avoiding chance 
rabbit-holes as she spoké. 

“There is, and there always will be, a 
certain number of people, not only among 
the clergy,” she went on, “who, as some- 
body says, ‘put the church clock back,’ 
and are unable to see that they cannot 
alter the time of day for all that; only they 
can and do prevent many well-intentioned 
people from trusting to it any longer. But 
there are others here and there whom a 
dogmatic form of religion has been quite 
unable to spoil, whose more simple turn 
of mind draws out, of the very system that 
appears to you so lifeless and effete, a real 
faith, a personal possession which no one 
can take from them.” 

Her eyes sparkled as she spoke, and 
Charles saw that she was thinking of Mr. 
Alwynn. 

“He has got it,” he said slowly, “ this 
something which we all want, and for the 
greater part never find. He has got it. 
To see and recognize it early is a great 
thing,” he continued earnestly. ‘“ To dis- 
believe in it in early life, and cavil at all 
the caricatures and imitations. and only 
come to find out its reality comparatively 
later on is a great misfortune —a great 
misfortune.” 

She felt that he was speaking of himself, 
and they rode on in silence, each grave 
with a sense of mutual understanding and 
companionship. They forded the stream, 
and trotted up the little village street, the 
cottagers gazing admiringly after them till 
they disappeared within the great arched 
gateway. And Charles looked at his old 
house as they paced up the wide drive, 
and wondered whether it were indeed pos- 
sible that the lonely years he had spentin 
it had come to an end at last —at last. 

Ruth had noticed that he had lost no 
opportunity of talking to her, and when 
she heard him conversing with Lady 
Grace, or plunging into fashionable slang 
with Miss Wyndham, found herself admir- 
ing the facility with which he adapted him- 
self to different people. 

The following afternoon, as she was 
writing in the library, she was amused to 
see that he found it incumbent on him to 
write too, even going so far as to produce 
a letter from Molly, whose correspondence 
he said he invariably answered by return. 
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“You seem very fond of giving Molly 
pleasure,” said Ruth. 

“T am glad to see, Miss Deyncourt, 
that you are beginning to estimate me at 
my true worth.” 

“You have it in your power just now to 
give a great pleasure,” said Ruth earnestly, 
laying down the pen which she had taken 
up. 

“ How?” 

“Tt seems so absurd when it is put into 
words, but — by asking Mrs. Alwynn some 
time tostay here. She has always longed 
to see Stoke Moreton, because — well, 
because Mrs. Thursby has; and real, pos- 
itive actual tears were shed that she could 
not come when you asked us.” 

“Ts it possible?” said Charles. “It is 
the first time that any letter of mine has 
caused emotion of that description.” 

“Ah! you don’t know how important 
the smallest things appear if one lives in 
a little corner of the world where nothing 
ever happens. If Mrs. Alwynn had been 
able to come, her visit would have been an 
event which she would have remembered 
for years. I assure you, !I myself, from 
having lived at Slumberleigh eight months, 
became quite excited at the prospect of so 
much dissipation.” 

And Ruth leaned back in her chair with 
a little laugh. 

Charles looked narrowly at her and his 
face feil. 

“IT am glad you told me,” he said, after 
a moment’s pause. “People generally 
mention these things about ten years after- 
wards, when there is probably no possibil- 
ity of doing anything. Thank you.” 

Ruth was disconcerted by the sudden 
gravity of his.tone,and almost regretted 
the impulse that had made her speak. 
She forgot it, however, in the ¢adleaux 
vivants which they were preparing for the 
evening, in which she and Charles illus- 
trated the syllable «xz to enthusiastic 
applause. Ruth represented the nun, en- 
gaged in conversation, over the lowest 
imaginable convent wall, with Charles, in 
ali the glory of his cocked hat and deputy 
lieutenant’s uniform, who, while he held 
the nun’s hand in one of his, pointed per- 
suasively with the other towards an elabo- 
rately caparisoned war-horse, trembling 
beneath the joint weight of a yeomanry 
saddle and a side saddle attached behind 
it, which considerably overlapped the 
charger’s impromptu fur boa tail. 

After the ¢ed/eaux there was dancing in 
acting costume, at which the two men 
who acted the war-horse between them 
were the only persons to protest, Lady 
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Grace being beautiful as an improvised 
Anne Boleyn, and the shy man resplen- 
dent in a fancy dress of Charles’s. 

When the third morning came, Ruth 
gave a genuine sigh at the thought that it 
was the last day. Lady Grace, who was 
also leaving the following morning, may 
be presumed to have echoed it with far 
more sorrow. The Wyndhams were going 
that day, and disappeared down the drive, 
waving handkerchiefs, and carriage-rugs, 
and hats on sticks, out of the carriage 
windows, as is the custom of really amus- 
ing people when taking leave. 

In the afternoon, Lady Grace and 
Charles went off for a ride alone together, 
to see some ruin in which Lady Grace had 
manifested a sudden interest, the third 
horse, which had been brought round for 
another of the men, being sent back to the 
stables, his destined rider having decided, 
at the eleventh hour, to join the rest of the 
party in a little desultory rabbit-shooting 
in the park, which he proceeded to do with 
much chuckling over his extraordinary 
penetration and tact. 

The elder ladies went out driving, look- 
ing, as seen from an upper window, like 
four poached eggs on a dish; and, the 
coast being clear, Ruth, who had no love 
of driving, escaped with her paint-box to 
the garden, where she was making a 
sketch of Stoke Moreton. 

Some houses, like people, have dignity. 
Stoke Moreton, with ivy creeping up its 
mellow sandstone, and peeping into its 
long lines of mullioned windows, stood 
solemn and stately amid its level gardens ; 
the low sun bringing out every line of 
carved stone frieze and quaint architrave, 
firing all the western windows, and touch- 
ing the tall heads of the hollyhocks and 
sunflowers that stood in ordered: regi- 
ments within their high walls of clipped 
box. And Ruth dabbed and looked, and 
dabbed again, until she suddenly found 
that if she put another stroke she would 
spoil all, and also that her hands were 
stiff with cold. After a few admiring 
glances at her work, she set off on a 
desultory journey round the gardens to 
get warm, and finally, seeing an oak door 
in the garden wall open, wandered through 
it into the churchyard. The church door 
was open too, and Ruth, after reading 
some of the epitaphs on the tombstones, 
went in. 

It was a common little church enough, 
with a large mortuary chapel, where all 
the Danvers family reposed ; ancient Dan- 
verses lying in armor, with their mailed 
hands joined, beside their wives; more 
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modern Danverses kneeling in bas-relief in 
colored plaster and execrable taste in re- 
cesses. The last generations were there 
also; some of them anticipating the resur- 
rection and feathered wings, but for the 
most part still asleep. Charles’s mother 
was there, lying in white marble among her 
husband’s.people, with the child upon her 
arm which she had taken away with her. 

And in the middle of the chapel was the 
last Sir Charles Danvers, whom his 
brother, Sir George, the father of the 
present owner, had succeeded. The even- 
ing sun shone full on the kneeling soldier 
figure, leaning on its sword, and on the 
grave, clear-cut face, which had a look of 
Charles. The long, beautifully modelled 
hands, clasped over the battered steel 
sword-hilt, were like Charles’s too. Ruth 
read the inscription on the low marble 
pedestal, relating how he had fallen in the 
taking of the Redan, and then looked 
again. And gradually a great feeling of 
pity rose in her heart for the family which 
had lived here for so many generations, 
and which seemed now so likely to die out. 
Providence does not seem to care much 
for old families, or to value long descent. 
Rather it seems to favor the new race, the 
Browns, and the Joneses, and the Robin- 
sons, who yesterday were not, and who to- 
day elbow the old county families from the 
place which has known them from time 
immemorial. 

“IT suppose Molly will some day marry 
a Smith,” said Ruth to herself, ‘and then 
it will be all over. I don’t think I will 
come to see her here when she is mar- 
ried.” 

With which reflection she returned to 
the house, and after disturbing Mr. Al- 
wynn, who was deep in a catalogue of the 
Danvers manuscripts, in which it was his 
firm conviction that he should find some 
mention of the charters, she went into the 
library, and wondered which of the several 
thousands of books would interest her till 
the others came in. 

The library was a large room, the walls 
of which were lined with books from the 
floor to the ceiling. In order to place the 
higher shelves within reach, a light bal- 
cony of polished oak ran round the four 
walls, about equidistant from the floor and 
the ceiling. Ruth went up the tiny cork- 
screw staircase in the wall, which led to 
the balcony, and settling herself comfort- 
ably in the low, wide window-seat, took 
out one volume after another of those that 
came within her reach. These shelves by 
the window where she was sitting had 
somehow a different look from the rest. 





Old books and new, white vellum and card- 
board, were herded together without any 
apparent order, and with no respect of 
bindings. Hereasplendid morocco “ No- 
vum Organum” was pushed in beside a 
cheap and much-worn edition of Marcus 
Aurelius ; there Emerson and Plato and 
Shakespeare jostled each other on the 
same shelf, while, just below, “ Don 
Quixote” was pressed into the uncon- 
genial society of Carlyle on one side, and 
Confucius on theother. As she pulled out 
one book after another, she noticed that the 
greater part of them had Charles’s name 
in them. Ruth’s curiosity was at once 
aroused. No doubt this was the little cor- 
ner in his great house in which he chose to 
read, and these were his favorite books 
which he had arranged so close to his hand. 
If we can judge our fellow-creatures at all, 
which is doubtful, it is by the books they 
read, and by those which, having read, they 
read again. She looked at the various 
volumes in the window-seat beside her 
with new interest, and opened the first one 
she took up. It was a collection of trans- 
lations from the Persian poets, gentlemen 
of the name of Jemshfd, Sddi, and Hafiz, 
of whom she had never heard. As she 
turned over the pages, she heard the ring- 
ing of horses’ hoofs, and, looking out from 
her point of observation, saw Charles and 
Lady Grace cantering up the short, wide 
approach, and clattering out of sight again 
behind the great stone archway. She 
turned back to her book, and was reading 
an ode here and there, wondering to see 
how the same thoughts that work within 
us to-day had lived with man so many 
hundred years ago, when her eye was 
caught by some writing on the margin of 
a page as she turned it over. A single 
sentence on the page was strongly under- 
lined, — 

“True self-knowledge is knowledge of 
God.” 

Jemshfd was a wise man, Ruth thought, 
if he had found out that; and then she 
read, in Charles’s clear handwriting in the 
margin, — 

“With this compare ‘Look within, 
Within is the fountain of good, and it 
will ever bubble up if thou wilt ever dig.’ 
— Marcus Aurelius.” 

At this moment Charles came into the 
library, and looked up to where she was 
sitting, half hidden from below by the 
thickness of the wall. 

“What, studying?” he called gaily. 
“T saw you sitting in the window as I 
rode up. I might have known that if you 
were lost sight of for half an hour you 
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would be found improving yourself in | 
some exasperating way.” And he ran up 

the little stairs and came round the balcony 
towards her. ‘“ My own special books, | 

see. Eve, as usual, surreptitiously crav- 
ing for a knowledge of good and evil. 

What have you got hold of?” 

The remainder of the window-seat was 
full of books ; so, to obtain a better view 
of what she was reading, he knelt down 
by her, and looked at the open book on 
her knee. 

Ruth did not attempt to close it. She 
felt guilty, she hardly knew of what. 
After a moment’s pause she said, — 

“T plead guilty. Iwascurious. I saw 
these were your own particular shelves; 
but I never can resist looking at the books 
people read.” 

“ Wiil you be pleased to remember in 
future that, in contemplating my character, 
Miss Deyncourt —a subject not unworthy 
of your attention—you are on private 
property. You are requested to keep on 
the gravel paths, and to look at the grounds 
I am disposed toshow you. If, as is very 
possible, admiration seizes you, you are at 
liberty to express it. But there must be 
no going round to the back premises, no 
prying into corners, no trespassing where 
I have written up, ‘ No road.’” 

Ruth smiled, and there was a gleam in 
her eyes which Charles well knew heralded 
a retort, when suddenly through the half- 
open door a silken rustle came, and Lady 
Hope-Acton slowly entered the room as if 
about to pass through it on her way to the 
hall. 

Now, kneeling is by no means an atti- 
tude to be despised. In church, or in the 
moment of presentation to majesty, it is 
appropriate, even essential; but it is de- 
pendent, like most things, upon circum- 
stances and environment. No attitude, 
for instance, could be more suitable and 
natural to any one wishing. to read the 
page on which a sitting fellow-creature 
was engaged. Charles had found it so. 
But, as Lady Hope-Acton sailed into the 
room, he felt that, however conducive to 
study, it was not the attitude in which he 
would at that moment have chosen to 
be found. Ruth felt the same. It had 
seemed so natural a moment before, it 
was so hideously suggestive now. 

Perhaps Lady Hope-Acton would pass 
on through the other door, so widely, so 
invitingly open. Neither stirred, in the 
hope that she might do so. But in the 


centre of the room she stopped, and sighed 
—the slow, crackling sigh of a stout 
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woman in a too well-fitting silk gown. 





Charles suddenly felt as if his muddy 
boots and cords were trying to catch her 
eye, as if every book on the shelves were 
calling to her to look up. 

For a second Ruth and Charles gazed 
down upon the top of Lady Hope-Acton’s 
head, the bald place on which showed 
dimly through her semi-transparent cap. 
She moved slightly, as if to go; but no, 
another step was drawing near. In an- 
other moment Lady Grace came in 
through the opposite door in her riding- 
habit. 

Ruth felt that it was now or never for a 
warning cough; but, as she glanced at 
Charles kneeling beside her, she could 
not give it. Surely they would pass out 
in another second. The thought of the 
two pairs of eyes which would be raised, 
and the expression in them, was intol- 
erable. 

“Grace,” said Lady Hope-Acton, witha 
dreadful distinctness, advancing to meet 
her daughter, “has he spoken? ” 

“No,” said Lady Grace, with a little 
sob, “and” —with a sudden burst of 
tears — “oh, mamma, I don’t think he ever 
will.” 

Oh, to have coughed, to have sneezed, 
to have choked a moment earlier! Any- 
thing would have been better than this. 

“Run up-stairs this moment, then, and 
change your habit and bathe your eyes,” 
said Lady Hope-Acton sharply. “ You 
need not come down till dinner-time. I 
will say you are tired.” 

And then, to the overwhelming relief of 
those two miserable spectators, the mother 
and daughter left the door. 

But to the momentary sensation of relief 
in Ruth’s mind a rush of pity succeeded 
for the childlike grief and tears ; and with 
and behind it, like one hurrying wave 
overtopping and bearing down its pre- 
decessor, came a burning indignation 
against the cause of that picturesque 
emotion. 

It is indeed a lamentable peculiarity of 
our fallen nature that the moment of relief 
from the smart of anxiety is seldom 
marked by so complete a mental calmness 
and moderation as could be wished. 

Ruth rose slowly, with the book still in 
her hand, and Charles got off his knees as 
best he could, and stood with one hand on 
the railing of the balcony, as if to steady 
himself. His usually pale face was crim- 
son. 

Ruth closed the book in silence, and 
with a dreadful precision put it back in 
its accustomed place. Then she turned 
and faced him, with the western light full 
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upon her stern face, and another light of 
contempt and indignation burning in her 
direct eyes. 

“ Poor little girl,” she said, in a low, 
distinct voice. ‘“ What a triumph to have 
succeeded in making her unhappy! She 
is very young, and she did not understand 
the rules of the game. Poor, foolish little 

wit” 

If he had been red before, he was pale 
enough now. He drew himself up, and 
met ker direct gaze without flinching. He 
did not speak, and she left him standing 
in the window, and went slowly along the 
balcony and down the little staircase into 
the room below. 

As she was about to leave the room, he 
moved forward suddenly, and said, — 

“ Miss Deyncourt.” 

Involuntarily she stopped short, in obe- 
dience to the stern authority of the tone. 

“ You are unjust.” 

She did not answer, and left the room. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


PART I. 
LYING. 


THE history of Russian civilization will, 
when written, furnish the most striking 
and convincing proof of the theory ad- 
vanced by certain modern thinkers, that 
the loftiness or baseness of the ethical 
code of a people bears a strict relation to 
the degree of their intellectual enlighten- 
ment; morality being the ethical equiva- 
lent of a nation’s mentalattainments. For 
the theory of right conduct universally 
accepted and acted upon in Russia may 
be truly affirmed to be ona level with the 
egotistic principles or instincts which de- 
termine the unheroic actions of the aver- 
age man and woman — which is another 
way of declaring it devoid ofideals. And 
that this low level of morality is in perfect 
keeping with the crass ignorance and bru- 
talizing superstition in which the masses 
are still hopelessly plunged, is abundantly 
evident to all who possess even a superfi- 
cial knowledge of the country and the 
people. Moreover, the efforts that have 
occasionally succeeded to an appreciable 
extent in raising the standard of morality 
in certain circumscribed districts of the 
empire, owe whatever success they have 
had to the spread of knowledge among 
the population; the fluctuations of the 
intelectual level having always made 





themselves immediately felt in the moral 
sphere. In this Russians admirably ex- 
emplify the actions of that interdepen- 
dence which is no less a law of our intel- 
lectual and moral faculties than of our 
physical senses; and it is not more natu- 
ral that the color which produces the 
deepest impression on the sight should at 
the same time heighten the intensity and 
increase the delicacy of our hearing, 
touch, and taste, than that the ignorance, 
superstition, and apathy which cloud the 
intellect, should keep down the standard 
of right living to their own low level. 
What is more surprising, however, and 
not explicable by the operation of any 
known law, is the circumstance that the 
lower classes of Russians are mostly 
found to be bereft of those ethical quali- 
ties which, although of the essence of all 
true morality, yet have no traceable con- 
nection with pure intellect; such, for in- 
stance, as sensibility to the appeal of 
moral obligation, or that fervid enthusi- 
asm which is the chief ingredient of hero- 
ism. 

I may state here, what should be obvi- 
ous enough without any express declara- 
tion, that neither these general assertions 
nor the facts that I shall presently bring 
forward to illustrate and support them, im- 
ply anything in the nature of censure or 
reproach. To blame a people for habits 
which are the outcome of conditions over 
which they had practically no control, 
would argue ignorance of their history and 
of the nature of morality itself. It would 
be just as reasonable to condemn the moth 
for eating woollen stuffs, or to wax indig- 
nant at the depravity of those female spi- 
ders of certain species of Epeirides, which 
coolly devour the males as soon as the 
latter have discharged their natural func- 
tions, as to allot praise or blame for con- 
duct and principles which are practically 
as independent of the will of the nation as 
its physical type. One should bring to 
the study of the ways and habits of men, 
no less than of animals, if the results are 
to be worth having, a spirit of intelligent 
curiosity equally free from prejudice and 
passion. When, therefore, I affirm that a 
careful survey of the facts of Russian 
social life warrants— nay, imperatively 
calls for — the employment of a standard 
of judgment widely different from that 
which we are wont to apply to other Eu- 
ropean people —the Russians being, as 
Burke would say, still in the gristle, not 
yet hardened in the bone of manhood — I 
merely state a fact which can at worst dis- 
credit their spiritual or political guides, if 
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proved to be the result of their negligence 
or malice. And even a slight acquaint- 
ance with the facts of the case is sufficient 
to show that an abyss divides Russian 
civilization from that of western Europe 
on the one hand, and that this is, to a very 
considerable extent, the result of what 
may be termed artificially arrested devei- 
opment on the other. 

By nature the Russians are richly en- 
dowed; a keen, subtle understanding; 
remarkable quickness of apprehension; _ a 
sweet, forgiving temper; an inexhaustible 
flow of animal spirits; a rude persuasive 
eloquence,* to which may be added an 
imitative faculty positively simian in range 
and intensity, constitute no mean outfit 
even for a people with the highest desti- 
nies in store. But these gifts, destined 
to bring forth abundant fruit under favor- 
able circumstances, are turned into curses 
by political, social, and religious condi- 
tions which make their free exercise and 
development impossible, and render their 
possessors as impersonal as the Egyp- 
tians that raised Cheops or the coral-reef 
builders of the Pacific. In result we have 
a good-natured, lying, thievish, shiftless, 
ignorant mass which one is at times 


tempted to connect in the same isocultural 
line with the Weddas of India or the Ban- 
gala of the upper Congo, and who differ 


from west-European nations much as Sir 
Thomas Browne’s vegetating “ creatures 
of mere existence ”’ differ from “ things of 
life.” For most of them, indeed, life, 
dwarfed to its narrowest conceivable lim- 
its, is void of meaning. Hopes, fears, 
love, sorrows (wholesome hatred has no 
place in their composition), are all com- 
pressed into the narrow compass of their 
relations to the various manifestations of 
a tyrannical will; and it is no wonder that 
the most healthy moral instincts, those that 
are usually marked by enduring vitality, 
are utterly crushed out in the process. 
The following incident, illustrative of a 
whole category of such, will give some 
idea of the extent to which not only moral 
instincts but plain common sense are ab- 
sorbed by that brutalizing awe of the 
authorities which is ever uppermost in the 
minds of the people, hypnotizing and dead- 
ening them to every human instinct, and 
which the Russian government is assidu- 


* The celebrated Danish Zittérateur Georg Brandes 
has a very poor opinion of Russian eloquence at its best 
— when inspired by genuine enthusiasm. This, how- 
ever, is not a question of personal appreciation ; itis a 
matter of fact, to the perception of which a thorough 
knowledge of the Russian tongue is indispensable, and 


every one possessed of this qualification knows that the | 


Russians are naturally eloquent. 
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| ously striving to perpetuate and develop 
In the village of Stepantsy (district of 
Kanevsky) a peasant hanged himself last 
April—a merciful death in comparison 
with that which would have otherwise 
ended his sufferings. At the inquiry 
made into the circumstances of his death, 
it was elicited that hunger and want were, 
as usual, the motives. The evidence given 
by some friends of the suicide who dis- 
covered him a second or two after he had 
tied the fatal knot is instructive because 
eminently characteristic. I translate a 
portion of it literally from the Russian. 
** Now he’s stark and cold,” one witness 
remarked, “ but when we first came up and 
saw him hanging, he was warm enough; 
and he dangled his legs about a good deal. 
There was plenty of life in him then, and 
for a good while after too. It’s gone 
now.” Q. “Why did you not cut him 
down at once?” A. “Cut him down, is 
it? Well, at first we were going to do it. 
But then we said, ‘ Best let him take the 
road he chose for himself; for if we cut 
him down and save him, we shall have to 
answer to the authorities.’ So we let him 
hang there. And he’s as cold as a stone 
now.” * There are numbers of Russians 
whom, in similar circumstances, fear of 
being answerable to the authorities would 
keep from saving their own fathers, That 
same awe of the authorities is firmly im- 
planted in the breasts of most of the mem- 
bers of the educated classes, for whom no 
infamy is too enormous, if commanded or 
desired by the government ; and it is as de- 
veloped in them, and as fruitful of results, 
as that fear of God and awe of their own 
consciences which was the guiding princi- 
ple of English Puritans. ‘“ What is your 
view of the immortality of the soul, gen- 
tlemen?” the Russian satirist, Schtsche- 
drin, makes a police official inquire of two 
highly educated Russian Liberals who are 
disciplining themselves and qualifying for 
the degree of “loyal” men. “In order to 
solve this problem in a perfectly adequate 
manner,” is the orthodox reply, “it is ab- 
solutely necessary first of all to consult 
the sources. That is, to discover whether 
we can lay our finger upon any paragraph 
of the law, or even upon any command 
issued by the authorities, in virtue of 
which we are authorized to hold the soul 
immortal; if so, then there is no manner 
of doubt, we are bound to act in strict 
accordance therewith ; but if the laws and 
precepts contain no such paragraph, then 
it is incumbent upon us to await further 





* Cf. Russian newspapers of sth April last. 
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orders thereunto appertaining.” * This 
is as true and accurate an account of the 
manner in which the minds of the Russian 
people are hypnotized by the central 
power, as if it had appeared in a sober 
history instead of a biting satire. 
Veracity, which has been justly called 
the vital force of human progress — the 
one thing needful in the journey onwards 
and upwards ad majora — is precisely that 
quality in which Russians are most hope- 
lessly deficient. Indeed, in that respect 
they may without exaggeration be said to 
outdo the ancient Cretans and put the 
modern Persians to shame. They seem 
constitutionally incapable of grasping the 
relation of words to things, between which, 
to their seeming, the boundary is shadowy 
or wholly imaginary ; and they lack in con- 
sequence that reverence for facts which 
lies at the root of the Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter. A Russian can no more bow to a 
fact, acknowledging it as final and deci- 
sive, than he can to a personal apprecia- 
tion or a mere opinion founded upon 
insufficient or no grounds; he is ever 
ready to act in open defiance of it; and 
the most serious statesman, the most 
sober thinker, will eagerly start a discus- 
sion on such topics as the geographical 
position of Java, Borneo, or Madagascar, 
with the same trustful, childlike expecta- 
tion of seeing entirely new light thrown 
upon it, as if it were one of the Thirty- 
nine Articles or Kant’s theory of time and 
space. A lengthy and lively conversation 
was lately begun between two Russian 
statesmen by the question put by one of 
them, a man who had governed his coun- 
try for halfa generation: “ Why do you 
suppose that the Caroline Islands are not 
in the Indian Ocean?” and the discussion 
continued quite as long, and was to the 
full as lively, as if it were upon some ob- 
scure question of metaphysics; nor did it 
once occur to either of the disputants to 
consult a trustworthy map. This same 
airy independence of facts is visible like a 
white thread on a black ground in all 
departments of Russian life, public and 
private. Aska peasant how many miles 
you have to walk to the next village, and 
if you look footsore and weary he will tell 
you three or four. Let your friend, look- 
ing blithe and gay, put the same question 
to him five minutes later, and he wili an- 
swer fifteen. Facts to him are purely 
subjective, and he arranges them to his 
taste, which is often capricious, and ac- 
cording to circumstances which are ever 


* Cf. A Modern Idyll, p. 34. 





varying. “ You lie,” is a most common 


expression in the mouth of one gentleman 
to another whom he suspects of dealing 
arbitrarily with the facts, whether deliber- 
ately or inadveriently ; and the answer of 
the corrected party is not unfrequently, 
“ Yes, I do lie; it is as yousay.” Instead 
of correcting himself by saying, “I am 
mistaken,” a Russian, who is relating an 
incident and has inadvertently misstated 
some trivial fact, will gravely say, “I am 
lying to you; it was not so, it was other- 
wise.” 

It is quite natural under such circum- 
stances that comparatively little attention 
should be paid to words as exponents of 
facts, that solemn assurances should be 
disbelieved, promises distrusted, and cal- 
umnies be almost powerless for evil ; nor 
can one feel astonished at that strongly 
marked tendency to exaggeration which 
disgusts the newly arrived Englishman in 
Russia. Russians lack the delicacy of 
perception requisite to discriminate the 
degrees that separate extremes, and the 
consequences of this defect stand out in 
bold relief in everything they put their 
hands to; three-fourths of the address on 
an envelope are underlined; half a book 
is printed in italics; in conversation state- 
ments about the veriest trifles are empha- 
sized by tone, pitch, gesture. Peopie 
passionately appeal to their Creator in 
corroboration of the assertion that there 
were more gnats last year than this, or 
that the hat you wore on your birthday 
fifteen years ago was trimmed not with 
blue ribbon but black. Your ears con- 
stantly tingle with the stereotyped oath 
“ Vay-ee-b6-goo,” uttered by the coster- 
monger, the goods-clerk, the tradesman, 
solemnly taking Almighty God to witness 
that the ribbon for which you offer him 
sixpence cost him tenpence half-penny ; 
and if you are a new-comer in the countr 
you are considerably startled to find half 
a minute later, as you are leaving the 
shop, that he lets you have it at your own 
valuation, and if you indignantly refuse, 
even for less. 

A celebrated Russian general, almost as 
well known in this country, where he has 
some enthusiastic admirers, as in his own, 
whose name has gradually grown synony- 
mous with that of liar Jar excellence, is 
erroneously looked upon as a contempo- 
rary Miinchausen, the embodiment of a 
grotesque exaggeration of the least vera- 
cious of his countrymen, whereas in sober 
reality he is merely the sublimated expres- 
sion of all that is characteristic of the 
average Russian. His verified sayings 
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would, perhaps, if collected and published, 
successfully compete with the most popu- 
lar book of Mark Twain or the ** Danbury 
News man,” and deservedly take a high 
place in that equivocal class of literature, 
notwithstanding the circumstance that the 
statements of the American humorists 
were made to amuse, while those of the 
Russian statesman were intended to mis- 
lead. “Why do you abstain from wine, 
general?” asked the host one day at 
dinner, seeing this Russian diplomatist 
persist in filling his glass with water. 
“ Because,” interposed one of the guests, 
in asomewhat loud aside, “ 72 vino veri- 
tas.” There is a respectable, but what 
our Transatlantic cousins would term 
“shoddy” family in St. Petersburg, con- 
sisting of two elderly ladies and a brother 
[the Netschaieff-Maltseffs], who having 
spent the best portion of their lives in the 
country, suddenly inherited an immense 
fortune and straightway abandoned tran- 
quillity and the province for fashionable 
life in the capital, where their simple art- 
less ways and their profound veneration 
for the aristocracy are unfailing sources 
of delight to the d/asé princes and prin- 
cesses who enjoy their hospitality and 
their zaiveté with equal gusto. The gen- 
eral, questioned one day why he never 
appeared at their dinners and balls, re- 


plied in a tone of engaging confidence 
that the fortune they had lately inherited 
belonged of right — moral and legal — to 


him, and that they knew it. He scorned, 
however, to take legal proceedings to re- 
cover it, and his kindliness and gentle- 
manly feeling forbade him to awake in 
them or intensify by his presence those 
qualms of conscience which must, he 
knew, be destructive of all peace of mind. 
Hence he systematically kept out of their 
way. And he tells this story with such 
bland, childlike simplicity and candor, that 
some persons are to my knowledge still 
persuaded of its truth, It is perhaps su- 
perfluous to remark that as a matter of 
fact the general has as much right — 
moral or legal — to the property in ques- 
tion as the Tichborne claimant or Buffalo 
Bill, and that, not being of insane mind, 
he knows. 

Some people maintain that faces never 
lie. The clearness or muddiness of the 
eye, the tell-tale shade of expression, the 
unmistakable accents of sincerity or pre- 
varication combine, they say, to stamp 
every statement with its true moral value. 
To this one can only reply that the phys- 
iognomists who think thus would do well 
to come to Russia to study faces. There 
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the most damnable lie, the lie that blasts 
and kills, is sometimes uttered with ap- 
parent reluctance, with visible pity clothed 
in a voice trembling with compassion —a 
voice that seems to come from the heart 
and to go straight to the heart, pleading, 
as it were, for the wretched creature it 
dooms to ruin. The features of the 
speaker are open, manly, noble; his ex- 
pression angelic; Carlo Dolci would have 
been proud to transfer his face to canvas; 
and yet his soul Dante would have had a 
grim satisfaction in burying in the nether- 
most pit of hell. I once had dealings with 
a favorable specimen of the Russian peas- 
ant — at least he was recommended to me 
as such—a class of men whom until a 
few months ago Panslavists and Liberals 
vied with each other in idealizing, and 
who are still regarded by most educated 
Russians as inarticulate Homers, potential 
Napoleons, undeveloped Charlemagnes, 
obscure Bayards —a view which I cannot 
term utterly groundless. He was a giant 
in size and an angel in look, and his fea- 
tures seemed of pellucid crystal through 
which his soul shone visible and pure. 
The late Edward FitzGeraid would have 
called him “a grand, tender soul lodged 
in a suitable carcase.” He was a member 
of an artel—a sort of Russian trades- 
union — to which I had entrusted the re- 
moval of some personal property to a 
distant city. After a few conversations he 
charmed me. So much practical wisdom, 
such perfect tact and nobility of soul in 
one so uniutored, seemed like the realiza- 
tion of a miracle. I could not look upon 
him without comparing him with a huge 
uncut diamond of untold price. I soon 
learned to trust him as a brother, and 
when_he presented his bill for payment, 
though I winced on seeing so many extras, 
I paid the money unhesitatingly and with- 
out remark. Emboldened by this he went 
on to mention in a very casual manner an 
item of £30 insurance money which he 
had forgotten, he said, to include in the 
estimate or mention in the contract. 
Here, however, I drew the line and flatly 
refused to pay, my belief in his honesty 
becoming mere nominal assent. He 
looked at me for a long time in silent sad- 
ness, then tried to speak, but his voice 
faltered and he burst into tears, and 
Goliath that he was wept like a helpless 
child for nearly half a day, bitterly bewail- 
ing his impending ruin and that of his 
large family in the picturesque and forcible 
language of a child of nature. The ser- 
vants involuntarily wept with him ; perfect 
strangers espoused his cause and joined 
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in. I thought myself that I felt something 
like a film gathering over my own eyes at 
last. I had already paid more than I was 
bound to pay by the terms of the contract, 
and £30 more seemed a large sum to 
throw away, as it were. Yet I would not 
willingly contribute to ruin an unoffending 
man with a large family, merely because 
he had been guilty of an oversight in my 
favor and to his own prejudice. So I 
finally handed him the money in return 
for areceipt. A week later I learned that 
not an article had been insured by him; 
two months afterwards I discovered that 
this angel in human form had fleeced 
quite a flock of easy-going persons who 
believed in undeveloped Charlemagnes 
and peasant Bayards; that he was a reg- 
ular embezzler, an inimitable comedian, 
who could draw tears: from a stone and 
money from a miser, 

Apart from cases of this kind, which in 
commercial dealings are extremely fre- 
quent, a Russian, it should be remem- 
bered in mitigation, is not conscious of 
guilt when telling a deliberate untruth. 
It is very doubtful whether, even in such 
aggravated instances as the above, he is 
really conscious that he is violating any 
law human or divine. For it should not 
be forgotten that he is suffering from com- 
plete anzsthesia of that moral faculty 
which in more or less developed peoples 
is so prompt to condemn lying. Toa 
Russian words are his own, and he simply 
does what he likes with them, thus exer- 
cising an indefeasible right which he 
freely concedes to others. Being supersti- 
tious and impressionable, he attaches 
great weight to religious and other cere- 
monies ; and the complicated formalities 
with which an oath is sometimes admin- 
istered —formalities occasionally as sol- 
emn as those that accompanied Harold’s 
oath to William of Normandy —will at 
times determine a man to change a spe- 
cious and elaborate lie into a simple state- 
ment of facts. Notwithstanding this, 
however, perjury is extremely rife in Rus- 
sia; indeed, I fear that the facts which 
will be set forth in another paper will 
show it to be an acknowledged and indis- 
pensable institution in the social life of 
the country as now constituted, regularly 
and more or less satisfactorily discharging 
certain functions for which no other ma- 
chinery at present exists. ‘ You can get 
as many witnesses as you like,” we are 
gravely informed by the most accredited 
organs of the Russian press, “for a meas- 
ure of vodka ; witnesses who will go any- 
where and testify to anything you tell 





them.” * “In Lodzan admirably organized 
band exists for the purp se of bearing 
false witness,” says the journal Svett. 
“ The affairs of this gang are in a prosper- 
ous condition; for those classes of the 
population which have need of their ser- 
vices remunerate the members of this 
curious institution ona liberal scale. The 
chief of the gang has drawn up a tariff: 
for evidence in a case of slander three 
roubles (about six shillings); + in cases of 
violence to the person from five to fifty 
roubles, andsoon.”{ “If I wanted three 
or four perjurers,” said a friend of mine 
once to me when speaking on this ques- 
tion, “I am acquainted with two lawyers 
of whom I might bespeak them, without 
euphemistic paraphrase or apprehension 
of failure.” The journal Svett, which has 
devoted so much of its space from time 
to time to show up this strange state of 
things, for which the governmentis mainly 
responsible, is yet highly indignant when- 
ever criminal judges of the Lutheran per- 
suasion, accustomed to a high standard of 
truth, express doubts of the veracity of 
witnesses belonging to the orthodox 
Church. Whether in the following case 
the hesitation of the judges or the wrath 
which is roused in the Sve¢¢ is more intel- 
ligible may safely be left to the judgment 
of the reader. A person occupying a re- 
sponsible position in the capital of one of 
the Baltic provinces prosecuted a servant 
for theft and incivility, and produced two 
witnesses — members of the orthodox 
Church —to prove the charges. Having 
heard the case for the prosecution, the 
judge declared that he felt unable to act 
upon the testimony of the two Russian 
witnesses, and dismissed the case; nor 
did he reopen it until a fresh witness —a 
Lutheran — was produced,§ when the 
prisoner was condemned and punished. 
For Lutheran judges — Finnish and Ger- 
man — have been taught by long experi- 
ence that average Russians, like the 
prophet Jeremiah’s beloved people, “ bend 
their tongues like their bow for lies,” and 
are “not valiant for the truth upon earth.” 

Whatever blame may appear to attach 
to this wholesale demoralization of a peo- 
ple capable of quite other things should 
fall almost entirely upon the government, 
which, as will be shown later on, directly 


* Cf. Graschdanin, April 15th, 1789. 

t Labor is comparatively cheap in Russia. 

+ Svett, sth February, 1889. It should not be fore 
gotten that the journal is describing not something that 
has been and is now no more, but a phenomenon that 
still exists and is developing, and is one of the complex 
forces of modern social life in Russia. 

§ Svett, 20th June, 1889. 
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and deliberately encourages and fosters 
this unveracity and makes itself answer- 
able for the result. Unfortunately the 
very Bayards and Washingtons of Russia, 
those guiding spirits who serve as a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by 
night to the people wandering wearily 
through the wilderness of despotism and 
ignorance, even they are deeply marked 
with this national trait. -Born into the 
world tainted with this original sin, it 
never wholly leaves them, but breaks out 
at unexpected seasons and in unforeseen 
ways to the amazement of Europeans, who 
are ataloss to account for the mystery. 
What, for instance, would be said and 
thought in England of a gentleman of cul- 
ture, a scholar, a university professor, a 
modern Samuel chosen from among mil- 
lions to instil principles of truth and hon- 
esty into the tender mind of his future 
emperor, who systematically lied in the 
most solemn manner imaginable; who in 
a text-book on civil law written for his 
students, deliberately ignored the vast 
judicial reforms which constitute one of 
the most durable and solid services that 
the late emperor rendered his subjects; 
and this simply because he disapproved 
them? Suppose a work were written in 
this country in the yea~ 1884 on the ma- 
chinery of English 'aw courts, to serve as 
a text-book for students, in which the 
author purposely omitted to treat the Judi- 
cature Acts, passed during the chancellor- 
ship of Lord Selborne, as accomplished 
facts, out of prejudice against the party 
to which Lord Selborne belonged ; spoke 
of the old system of pleading, procedure, 
and appeal as still in existence; cited 
earlier and now obsolete statutes as still 
in force, and allowed his book to go 
through three editions in the space of sev- 
eral years without changing an iota, know- 
ing that it was being made practically 
obligatory for all students in the empire, 
— what, I ask, would be said and thought 
of such a manin England? In Russia he 
was first made tutor to the prince impe- 
rial, now the czar Alexander III., and then 
appointed virtual head of the orthodox 
Church, ober-procuror of the Most Holy 
Synod, for the gentleman in question is 
M. Pobedonostseff.* To give some idea 





* “ According to the laws now in force every actual 
possession of real estate, even though illegal, is deemed 
undisputed, and is protected by the law against vio- 
lence, until a claim is preferred ora suit begun, and 
the estate adjudged to belong to another.”’ [Here fol- 


low citations from old obsolete statutes.] (Course of 
Civil Law, by K. Pobedonostseff, 3rd edition, 1883, 
p. 168, etc, etc.) This is but one of innumerable in- 
stances. 
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of the extent to which this scholar carries 
his dislike of the reforms of the late em- 
peror, and his forgetfulness of the require- 
ments of truth, I may mention that he 
gravely declares that according to the 
laws in force in the year 1883, a man or 
woman may be still disposed of by testa- 
ment or by deed of sale.* 

Examples of this systematic unveracity 
are as numerous as the sands of the sea; 
there is an embarras de richesse. They 
may be conveniently summed up in the 
saying of the Russian poet Testscheff: 
“The thought expressed is already a lie.” 
Turghenieff was in most respects one of 
the most typical of educated Russians, 
gifted in an eminent degree with the good 
qualities, and not lacking those of the bad 
which distinguish his countrymen, and 
which a life- long sojourn among cultured 
foreigners did not suffice to rub off. One 
or two instances, therefore, of the value 
which he was wont to set upon his 
pledged word, his solemn promise, will do 
more to give English readers an insight 
into the Russian theory and practice on 
this subject than whole pages of careful 
psychological analysis. The great Rus- 
sian novelist was a regular contributor to 
the Contemporary —a Russian monthly 
magazine — and once, when it was on the 
eve of bankruptcy, the novelist being in 
pressing need of money, asked the editor 
for an advance of two thousand roubles. 
The editor hesitated, was about to refuse, 
but the contributor clenched the matter by 
saying: “I amin sore need of this sum; 
if you do not let me have it, I shall be 
compelled, to my great regret, to go and 
sell myself to the Memoirs of the Father- 
land (a rival review), and you will not soon 
get any of my productions again.” This 
threat worked. The editor obtained the 
money, we are told, by the eyewitness 
who tells this story, “through my inter- 
vention and under my guarantee.” Soon 
afterwards Turghenieff, who had solemnly 
promised to send a story for the forthcom- 
ing issue of the review, failed to keep his 
word, and had not come to the office for a 
whole week previous to the latest day 
fixed for sending it, though he was wont 
to come every day and dine or take tea at 
the office. The editor grew nervous; 
drove over twice to see him, but not find- 
ing him at home, forwarded him a note, 


* In the following passage, for instance: ‘** Things 
capable of being possessed are: 1st, Documents testify- 
ing to the entry into possession, if the thing is of such 
a nature that.it cannot be delivered up otherwise than 
by document, even though it be Jersonal estate, as a 
ship, a sea-faring vessel, serfs who ve no land.” 
(Course of Civil Law, 3rd edition, 1883, 1st Part, p. 44.) 
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imploring him to send the manuscript 
without delay. Turghenieff came, and 
walking into the office said: “ Abuse me, 
gentlemen, as badly as you like; I know 
that I have treated you very scurvily, but 
what could I do? An unpleasant thing 
has happened to me... and I cannot 
give you the story that I promised. I'll 
write another for the following number.” 
This statement took away the breath of 
the two editors Nekrasoff and Punaieff. 
At first they were silent —lost in amaze- 
ment—then they bombarded him with 
questions: “I was ashamed to show my- 
self,” he explained, “but I deem it puerile 
to deceive you any longer, and thus delay 
the printing of the review. I have come 
to ask you to insert something else. I 
give you my word of honor that I will 
write something for the following num- 
ber.” “Why? why?” asked the editor. 
“Will you first promise not to reproach 
me if I tell you?” ‘ Yes, yes; we prom- 
ise; say on.” ‘“ Well, I loathe myself for 
what. I have done. 1 have sold the story 
that I promised you to the Memoirs of the 
Fatherland. Now execute me. I wasin 
sore need of five hundred roubles. It 
would have been zfPolite to come to ask 
you for the money, as I have done too 
little for the two thousand roubles you 
lately gave me.” “Is your manuscript 
already in the hands of the editor of the 
Memoirs of the Fatherland?” was Ne- 
krasoff’s next question. “ Not yet,” was 
Turghenieff’s reply. Nekrasoff’s counte- 
nance suddenly beamed, and opening his 
desk, he took five hundred roubles from 
one of the drawers and handed them to 
Turghenieff, saying, “* Here, take this, and 
write him a letter of apology.” The nov- 
elist hesitated, but at last said: ‘ Gentle- 
men, you are placing me in a stupid 
position. ... I ama miserable man... . 
I deserve a flogging for my weak charac- 
ter. Let Nekrasoff write a letter of apol- 
ogy. ... I will copy it and send it with 
the money.” Then to Nekrasoff : “ Smear 
Kraieffsky’s (the editor of the rival review) 
lips with the honey of promises. Tell 
him I shall soon write another story for 
him. I can well picture to myself his 
black, disappointed face when reading my 
letter.” * 

Another habit of Turghenieff’s was to 
invite friends to dinner and be absent 
when they came, not deliberately of set 
purpose, but because of the little value he 
set on his pledged word, and the very faint 


* Cf. Historical Messenger (a monthly review) 
May, 1889. 
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impression it used to make upon his 
mind. He once invited the famous critic 
Belinsky and five others to dine with him 
at his house in the country, where he had 
a chef de cuisine whom he looked upon as 
agenius. “I will organize a banquet for 
you, the like of which you never dreamt 
of.” He fixed the day, and made each 
person give his word of honor that he 
would come. “Don’t fear for us,” re- 
marked Belinsky. ‘We shall be there 
without fail; but you must not repeat the 
trick that you played upon us last winter, 
when you asked us to dine and were not 
at home when we came; but lest you 
should forget your invitation, 1 shall write 
to you on the eve of the day of our ar- 
rival.” “It was a sultry day when the 
whole six of us set out for Pargolovo in 
an open caléche at eleven o’clock in the 
morning,”’ says one of the persons invited. 
“We were thoroughly fatigued by the 
heat and dust of the road. Arrived at 
Turghenieff’s country house we alighted 
with joy in our countenances, but we were 
all struck with the circumstance that 
Turghenieff did not come out to meet us. 
We knocked at the door of the glass ter- 
race. The silence of death reigned in the 
house. All our faces grew visibly longer. 
‘Can Turghenieff have played the same 
trick as last winter ?’ exclaimed Belinsky. 
But we all calmed him, saying that we 
probably arrived earlier than we were 
expected. ‘ But I wrote to him that we 
should be here at one o'clock,’ objected 
Belinsky, ‘what can it mean? If they 
would only admit us into the room we 
could wait, but here we are scorched.’ 
At length a boy came out of the door and 
we all plied him with questions. His 
master had gone off, he said, and the chef 
de cuisine was in some public-house. We 
gave the urchin money, sent him to fetch 
the chef who should let us in, and mean- 
while we sat down on the steps of the 
terrace. We waited long in vain. Be- 
linsky wanted us to return, but our hired 
coachman refused to take us back until 
the horses had had a long rest. So we 
sat on, hungry and hot. Panaieff went to 
the public-house to see if anything eatable 
could be procured, but there was nothing 
to be had... . At last the chef made his 
appearance. ‘Where is your master?’ 
cried Belinsky. He did not know. ‘ Did 
not your master order a dinner for us 
to-day?’ insisted the critic. ‘He did 
nothing of the kind,’ was the reply. 
Amazement and terror were depicted on 
all faces. Belinsky flamed up, and look- 
ing at us in his significant way, exclaimed, 





3° 
‘Turghenieff has indeed given us a ban- 
quet!’”* 

These things — which are but samples 
and not by any means the worst — need 


no comment. Taken absolutely they in- 
dicate the width of the gulf that divides 
the views on veracity in particular and 
morality in general, which are current in 
this country from those prevalent in Rus- 
sia, and considered as the genuine char- 
acteristics of a man of Turghenieff’s truly 
excellent disposition and noble aspira- 
tions, they amply confirm Pascal’s thesis 
that morality — and the great novelist 
was from a Russian point of view a highly 
moral man — changes its aspects with the 
climates in which it is cultivated. This 
fact has never been acknowledged fully 
and frankly enough by those who sit in 
judgment on foreign men of note, and are 
wont to look upon Mrs. Grundy’s maxims 
as the only standpoint whence everything 
and every one should be judged without 
appeal. Does the weeping willow violate 
a law of nature in growing downwards or 
Australian cherries in wearing their stones 
on the outside? Was Epictetus depraved 
because he made no attempt to realize 
certain of the ideals put forward in the 
Sermon on the Mount, or Julian the Phi- 
losopher immoral, because in the absence 
of the sun and moon he shaped his course 
by the light of the stars ? 

Whatever the causes of this unveracity 
— and they are numerous and complicated 
—it has struck deep roots in the Russian 
character, and it would need the Herculean 
labors of many generations of earnest men 
to eradicate it. Ifa prophet, as in olden 
times, were to rise up among the people, 
and show them whither this was leading 
them; were he furthermore fortunate 
enough to inspire them with a sincere de- 
sire of mending their ways, they are and 
would necessarily remain powerless to 
carry out their wish as long as those who 
govern them pursue a policy which is 
avowedly dependent for success on the 
crassest ignorance of the masses and the 
absence, in their intellectual outfit, of a 
rudimentary sense of duty. As the Rus- 
sian satirist Schtschedrin said: “It has 
been ordained on high, by the powers 
that be, that if a man is uneducated he is 
bound to work with his hands; and if a 
man is educated, his duty is to take pleas 
ant walks and to eat. Otherwise there 
would be a revolution.” + No man, what- 
ever his calling, whatever his religious, 

* Cf. Historical Messenger, February, 1889, and 


Novoye Vremya, 12th March, 1889. 
t A Modern Idyll, p. 28. 
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political, or social convictions, can at 
present live and prosper in Russia with- 
out constantly paying a heavy tribute to 
the father of falsehood, the patron of the 
empire. Take a journalist, for instance. 
He lives, moves, and has his being in an 
atmosphere of hypocrisy and deceit which 
would prove quickly fatal to the toughest 
moral nature of the West. Ibsen’s Hov- 
stad and Billing of the People’s Messenger 
are models of fidelity to principles, posi- 
tive angels of integrity, in comparison with 
the average editor of a Russian journal, and 
this, though the latter does not cease to 
retain and develop those other moral qual- 
ities which favorably distinguish him from 
the majority of his countrymen. Suppose 
this Russian journalistpublishes an article 
with the censor’s zmfrimatur. If it pos- 
sesses auy real merit, it is almost certain 
to be denounced by a zealous official, a 
mischievous busybody, or an envious rival, 
who writes to some one in authority, at- 
tributing a hidden meaning to it. The 
minister at once calls the censor general 
to account, who in his turn summons and 
censures his subordinates. The official 
who signed the imprimatur is dismissed 
or severely reprimanded, and the writer 
of the obnoxious article is sent for and 
treated more like a dog than a human 
being. He gladly draws up a document, 
solemnly assuring the authorities that not 
one of the obvious meanings of the pas- 
sages objected to was his, and that noth- 


ing was further from his intention than to 


insinuate that anything in the administra- 
tion needed improvement The next day 
he publishes an article embodying his re- 
cantation and branding the principles laid 
down in the obnoxious paper as infamous. 
And a month afterwards he returns to his 
old sins of suggestion, insinuation, and 
writing between the lines, which may pos- 
sibly again pass unnoticed for an indefi- 
nite period. The unfortunate journalist 
is compelled daily, nay hourly, to sell his 
soul that his body may not perish — if, 
indeed, that be the summing up of his 
life’s purpose — or that he may do some 
little good to his fellow-men, if, as one may 
charitably hope, that is his object in doing 
and suffering. Under such circumstances 
political and religious apostacy is of every- 
day occurrence; nor does it take moral 
rank among crimes or sins; it is a result 
of the law of political gravitation, to which 
all Russians are subject alike, everything 
drawing the journalist to the side of power ; 
life, on the other side being only for the 
extinct race of heroes and martyrs, or for 
those vain creatures who deem the doubt- 




















ful good which their words can effect 
cheap at the price of daily hypocrisy. 
One is naturally astonished at the Esco- 
bar-like immorality of Diderot, who, with 
perfect coolness and composure, swore 
that he had no hand in the composition 
of the “ Letters to the Blind,” of which he 
was the sole author. This, however, was 
an exceptional occurrence in that philoso- 
pher’s life, and an oath, it should be re- 
membered, was no more to him than a 
simple affirmation. But in Russia there 
are journalists who insert theological ser- 
mons unabridged in their newspapers, and 
profess firm belief in the truths they con- 
tain, and yet regard such hateful prevari- 
cations and never-ending tissues of lies as 
part of their daily work which they ask 
God to bless and their fellow-citizens to 
admire. 

Journalists, however, are not alone. 
There is scarcely a human being in all 
Russia who has it in his power consis- 
tently to shape his living and working in 
accordance with the elementary principles 
of morality. A hero, no doubt, could ac- 
complish it; a John the Baptist, a Fabri- 
cius, a Regulus; but heroes are uncom- 
monly scarce in the empire of the czars, 
where autocracy, like a scythe, has been 
for ages occupied in cutting down every 
head that presumed to raise itself above 
the low level of the common herd. The 
average man makes no effort to be con- 
sistent. The conception of the unity of 
human life is unknown there, existence 
being but an amalgam of fragments, het- 
erogeneous, accidental, mutually inimical, 
the ever-varying combination of which 
determines the man’s character at a given 
moment. Thus there are nominal mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Russian Church 
who have no more faith in the truth of its 
doctrines or the efficacy of its sacraments 
than in the stoicism of Epictetus or the 
teaching of Laou-tsze: some, because 
they have lost faith in the supernatural ; 
others, because they are at heart Jews, 
Catholics, Lutherans, Dissenters. Yet 
they are one and all compelled to stretch 
their consciences on the Procrustean bed 
of orthodoxy, and, what is stranger still, 
most of them comply with but the ghost 
of a struggle. Many of them receive the 
sacraments of confession and communion 
from the Orthodox popes, thus committing 
an act of sacrilege — one of the most hein- 
ous sins in the long catalogue of religious 
crimes, which it is their constant endeavor 
to avoid. Jews, for instance, are posi- 
tively driven in thousands “into the true 
fold” by measures which Julian would 
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have scorned to employ, and which even 
the popes who maintained most zealously 
Holy Cross Day in Rome, would have 
been ashamed tocountenance. They have 
to blacken their souls with falsehood, bow- 
ing down and worshipping strange gods in 
whom they believe not. I am personally 
acquainted with several young men, once 
honest Jews and now spurious Christians, 
whose sentiments towards their adopted 
Church resemble those which a young 
healthy man might be supposed to enter- 
tain towards the corpse strapped on his 
back for the remainder of his life. Even 
Rabbi Ben Ezra’s “ Song of Death ” is too 
feeble to express adequately the bound- 
less hate and unutterable loathing which 
they feel for their new spiritual and old 
political guides. It is thus no uncommon 
thing for a man’s life to be turned into 
one continued abominable lie; it is, on the 
other hand, extremely uncommon for any 
one to think a bit the worse of him on that 
account; whether the proximate cause of 
this profination be dire necessity or mere 
avarice. When a forest is being hewn 
down, says a Russian proverb, the chips 
fly about in abundance; nor does any one 
stop to inquire from which of the trees 
they are falling. 

Since M. Pobedonostseff has taken up 
the reins of Church government in Rus- 
sia, unrecognized talents, slighted merits, 
deserved misfortune, all are wont to seek, 
and generally to find, in religion, not a 
spiritual consolation for the rebuffs of 
mankind, but a vulgar stepping-stone to 
advancement. I have known the editor 
of a newspaper, which was about to disap- 
pear for want of subscribers, to fall back 
upon religion as a last resource. Nor 
was his faith belied by the results. He 
had tried that other salable commodity, 
loyalty ; but there was quite enough of it 
to be had for the asking, and when he re- 
quested a subsidy from the minister on 
the ground that he was zealous and inde- 
fatigable in defending the good and bad 
measures of the government, the late 
Count Tolstoy signiticantly dared him to 
do otherwise. He then returned una- 
bashed to his native city, took to attend- 
ing divine service every morning, taking 
up an ostentatious position before two 
rich and bigoted merchants, beating the 
ground with his forehead, injuring his 
knees with genuflexions, watering his 
handkerchief with tears, and in various 
other ways behaving like a penitent of the 
early churches. He published, verbatim, 
the sermons of all Church dignitaries in 





the diocese; bared his head before the 
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ecclesiastical building; and was before 
long caressed by the bishops, and received 
large subsidies from the merchants who 
had witnessed his devotions. His paper 
is now flourishing and his financial condi- 
tion highly satisfactory.* 

Another gentleman, with:whom I am 
also personally acquainted, who is well 
known to certain special circles outside 
Russia, had to abandon his religion in 
order to qualify for a position which his 
education and peculiar studies admirably 
fitted him to fill. He joined the Lutheran 
Church and received the post. Soon 
afterwards he became a Roman Catholic 
in order to qualify for another situation, 
which he also obtained, holding it simul- 
taneously with the first and unhesitat- 
ingly avowing his sordid motives. He 
had not yet, however, discovered the 
truth; he was only drawing near to it by 
easy stages. He at last embraced the 
doctrines of the Orthodoxy to qualify for 
another position; and here his religious 
Odyssey came to an end; for out of the 
Orthodox Russian Church as out of the 
Orthodox Hell there is no redemption. 
No man or woman who has once belonged 
to it can ever again leave it. This gentle- 
man, known by name probably to many 
readers of this paper, boasts an excellent 
education and considerable special ac- 


quirements, which it is perhaps superflu- 
ous to say lie outside the sphere of ethics ; 
and, what will seem strangest of all to an 


Englishman, he is highly respected. It 
would be interesting to learn such a man’s 
view of truth; but whether he deems it 
absolute or relative, he would no doubt 
heartily agree with Lessing that it is far 
more profitable to pass one’s life in seek- 
ing for it and groping after it than to dis- 
cover it off-hand. 

Thus religious belief, which might be- 
come in the empire of the north what it 
has occasionally been in other countries 
—a germ of true progress, an unfailing 
source of inspiration, a temporary substi- 
tute for that positive knowledge which is 


* This paper was already finished when another 
striking instance of the practical uses of “religion”? in 
Russia under the present emperor was announced in 
the Russian Government Messenger —the appoint- 
ment of M. Tertius Philippoff to the high post of 
controller-general, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of M. Pobedonostseff, the other great light of the Rus- 
sian Church. For M. Philippoff is known chiefly as a 
theologian, an indomitable champion of Russian Ortho- 
doxy, and as such was appointed to the honorary post 
of guardian of the holy sepulchre in Jerusalem. Mo- 
liére might have profitably cultivated the acquaintance 
of this gentleman before he wrote “‘Tartuffe,” and 
Dickens would have been delighted to know him when 
drawing the portrait of the ‘* sleek, smiling surveyor of 
Salisbury.” 
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the basis of all true morality—is de- 
liberately transformed in Russia into an 
efficient instrument of demoralization. 
Genuine faith, as distinguished from blind 
superstition, is rare; yet, whenever and 
wherever manifested, it is ruthlessly 
crushed unless it assumes the form of 
belief in the talismanic power of hollow 
forms and unintelligible ceremonies. The 
dragonnades in which Louis XIV. gave 
vent to his Christian zeal are occasionally 
rehearsed in Russia with variations suited 
to the country and the time, as M. Makoff, 
the late minister of the interior, could tes- 
tify. But they are enacted in silence and 
in grim earnest. The outer world, like 
the spectators in a theatre, rarely learns 
anything but the final results, set forth in 
short, dry paragraphs, or in flowery official 
reports suggestive of Bertrand Barére’s 
masterpieces of state rhetoric. “So and 
so many Catholics of the United Russian 
Church have humbiy petitioned the Most 
Holy Synod to receive them into the true 
fold of the Orthodox communion, and 
their prayers have been most graciously 
accorded ;” such is the pithy account that 
usually finds its way into the newspapers ; 
but thereby always hangs a tale, and inva- 
riably a woful one, strongly suggestive of 
that appalling story of unparalleled bar- 
barity which was euphemistically wrapped 
up in the decent historical formula, “ Or- 
der is restored in Warsaw.” I have had 
occasion to observe somewhat closely the 
machinery employed in bringing about 
these conversions, and I can truly say that 
the details are sickening. If conversion 
to the Russian Church meant the begin- 
ning of a veritable millennium, even for 
such a boon the price exacted would seem 
exorbitant. A whole parish or an entire 
village retires to rest Catholic, and awakes 
at cock-crow to learn that it has denied its 
religious faith, and is severely punished 
for taking the well-beaten road to the 
Catholic Church instead of the unfre- 
quented path to the Orthodox chapel. 
Agents had persuaded the peasants to sign 
a paper described as an address of con- 
gratulation to his Majesty or some mem- 
ber of the imperial family, but which was 
really a petition asking for admittance 
into the “true fold.” At other times a 
Roman priest secretly secedes to the Or- 
thodox communion, and transfers the 
allegiance of his flock, who have not the 
faintest inkling of his intentions, a pro- 
cedure the more feasible that the ceremo- 
nies and liturgy of the United Catholic 
Church are identical with those of the 
Orthodox Church of Russia. When the 
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trick is discovered there is no remedy. 
Many of the peasants prove refractory and 
are deported to Siberia or to the coast of 
the White Sea. The remainder are awed 
but not convinced, and gradually take toa 
life of hypocrisy, openly worship in the 
Orthodox Church, privately receive the 
sacrament in Roman Catholic places of 
worship, or in holes and corners visited 
by priests of that communion ; marry se- 
cretly according to their old customs, and 
consent to have their wives publicly 
treated as concubines and their children 
handicapped as bastards.* 

In no other country of the world —ex- 
cept perhaps in the Paraguay of Dr. 
Francia —are the functions of the legis- 
lator so entirely merged in those of the 
moralist. Nowhere else could the stand- 
ard of right living be so rapidly and so 
considerably raised, or the whole social 
state so readily remoulded by the law- 
maker as in Russia; and yet in no other 
country is he so reluctant to make any 
better use of the sublime office which he 
exercises than that of prostituting it to 
the mostignoble ends. The result of this 
gross neglect of duty upon the masses is 
not a mere matter of opinion; it is writ 
large and legible in the history of the 
country in the character of the people, 
whose thoughtless, shiftless, trusting na- 


- ture has been rendered utterly unfit for 


an encounter with a strong blast of bitter 
experience ; their #ora/e being as morbid 
and unequipped for the trials, temptations, 
and ordinary duties of every-day life as 
their over-sensitive bodies— made deli- 
cate and effeminate by the artificial heat 
of rooms —are for the fresh breezes of 
spring. A Russian has no latent power of 
reaction stored up within him to enable 
him to recover from the moral shocks and 
blows which await him at every step in 
life ; and so crude and undeveloped is his 
sense of the relation of things to one an- 
other that it seems to have been given him 
for some other world than ours. His lying 
and all the other immoral habits of which 
it is the taproot, are unaccompanied by 
even the most rudimentary consciousness 
of guilt; fer he suffers from complete 
anesthesia of that moral faculty by which 
in other people these habits are prevented 


* Such marriages are perfectly valid in Russian law, 
though of course unlawful. The punishment decreed 
against those who contract them is sufficientiy severe 
to outweigh ail ord:nary considerations, and it is at 
least inteliigible that simple peasants should expose 
their offspring to the painful treatment which the Rus- 
sian law reserves for illegitimate children rather than 
ee from them forever and sent into life-long 
exile. 
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or condemned. The following incident 
may help to illustrate my meaning and to 
throw a sidelight on the peasant’s views 
on the relations of things to each other, 
and his idea of veracity. In the govern- 
ment of Kieff some time ago the inhab- 
itants of thirty-six villages, after due 
deliberation, decided that no public-houses 
for the sale of alcoholic drinks should be 
opened in any of the villages whose rep- 
resentatives took part in the deliberation. 
All peasants who were of age voted for the 
measure, and each village feed a public 
writer, to draw up a petition to the gov- 
ernment asking that the decision be regis- 
tered and sanctioned. Thirty-five peti- 
tions were rejected by the ministry, and 
the £adaks duly opened in the villages, 
the thirty-sixth was favorably received, 
and the publicans excluded. The reason 
assigned for the success of the thirty-sixth 
petition was the eloquence and force with 
which the public writer put the case ; and 
on learning this, the inhabitants of the 
fortunate village, disappointed that their 
kabaks were closed, though at their own 
request, condemned the writer of the pe- 
tition for excess of zeal and superfluous 
eloquence to be flogged. And he was duly 
flogged.* 

It is only fair to say that the acts of the 
authorities have not at all times that ten- 
dency to demoralize which is their usual 
characteristic; they are occasionally even 
salutary, and one would be glad to give the 
government credit for those motives which 
are at once the most obvious and most 
honorable, were it not that the real rea- 
sons, which no effort is made to conceal, 
are wholly foreign to considerations of 
morality. Russian newspapers, with a few 
exceptions, seem to make a speciality of 
lying, and apparently thrive uponit. Of 
course the inventive or mythopzic faculty 
of the pressmen is almost exclusively em- 
ployed upon the affairs of foreign coun- 
tries; for, like Hovstad, of the People’s 
Messenger, they “ have learned from expe- 
rienced and thoughtful men that in purely 
local matters a paper must observe a cer- 
tain amount of caution.” An unsuspecting 
foreigner is thus sometimes puzzled to 
discover how a provincial newspaper with 
fifteen hundred or only a thousand read- 
ers can keep special correspondents in all 
the large cities of the world, and pay for 
whole columns of costly telegrams. The 
secret was Officially disclosed a few weeks 
since, when the government ordered all 


* Kievsloic Slovo, July 16, 1887, and Odessa Mes- 
senger, July 18, 1887. 
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the editors of the city of Odessa to cease 
publishing foreign telegrams “from our 
own correspondents,” without first proving 
to the satisfaction of the local censors that 
they were bond fide telegrams and not 
paragraphs fabricated at the office. The 
result was immediate and striking : silence 
fell upon the special correspondents — as 
deathlike and prolonged as that with which 
the Delphic oracle was struck after the 
birth of Christ. One’s satisfaction at this 
laudable intervention of the government 
is considerably diminished by the circum- 
stance that it was determined upon on 
purely political grounds, several forged 
“toreign” telegrams being gross calum- 
nies upon foreign governments, whose 
representatives were instructed to pro- 
test. 

Wholesale lying of this kind would pre- 
sumably cause a bloody revolution in this 
enlightened country, judging by the terri- 
ble shock which public opinion sustained 
here some time ago on learning that Mr. 
Parnell endeavored by an exaggeration in 
terms deliberately to mislead the House 
of Commons. What would be said, or 
rather done, by such virtuous public opin- 
ion, were the elaborate defence of lying 
lately published in all seriousness by the 
editor of an official journal, to have ap- 
peared in London instead of St. Peters- 
In a leading article upon the death 


burg? 
of the late crown-prince of Austria, writ- 
ten before the melancholy circumstances 
of his death were fully known, the Grasch- 
danin bitterly lamented the decay of lying 
in a strain worthy of a Jeremiah bewailing 


his country’s fate. “If he really put an 
end to his life,” says this moralist, whom 
the government subsidizes to spread the 
light, “is it possible that there was not a 
single individual sufficiently alive to the 
interests of the family, the dynasty, and 
the throne, to insist upon the concealment 
of the fact of suicide and to hush up the 
details of it, leaving no trace discoverable ? 
What would-be easier than to conceal the 
suicide, if it really took place? ‘He was 
toying with a revolver,’ one might say, 
‘when it caught the button of his uniform,’ 
or a number of other very natural and 
likely statements might have been put 
forward, and there is no doubt that people 
would have believed them much more 
readily than the story of suicide.”* On 
the other hand, that same journal and 
others of its way of thinking, or rather 
writing, are at a.loss for words emphatic 


* Graschdanin, February, 1885. Cf. also Novosti, 
19th February, 1889. 
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enough adequately to express their indig- 
nation whenever this convenient principle 
is acted upon by others in a manner inju- 
rious or displeasing to themselves. Thus 
in the Movoye Vremya, the Russian tele- 
graphic agency is plumply accused of 
systematically communicating to the in- 
habitants of Omsk false statements con- 
cerning the prices of the shares of various 
banks, now immoderately exaggerating, 
now lowering their real value on the ex- 
change. Thus, on the 18th of September 
last year, the shares of the Volga-Kam 
Bank were quoted by that news agency at 
five hundred roubles, whereas in reality 
they stood at six hundred and forty-five 
roubles, a difference of about £15 sterling 
per share; the shares of the Siberian 
Bank were given at six hundred and forty- 
five roubles, whereas they were only four 
hundred and sixty roubles, that is, about 
£19 difference on each share. “Such 
garbled figures,” exclaims the writer, “are 
systematically repeatedevery day. Fancy 
the predicament of those who purchase 
shares of the above-named companies 
on the basis of the telegrams of this 
agency!” * These things, it should be 
borne in mind, are confined to no one 
portion of Russia, to no particular class 
or classes of the population; they are 
universal, pan-Russian, inborn in every 
individual like a species of original sin 
inherited from forgotten ancestors and 
deliberately perpetuated by present spon- 
sors. If moral blame attaches toany one, 
it can only be to the government and the 
Church in the past and to the press of 
very recent years. The masses are wholly 
blameless. To them lying has ever been 
as natural as singing. Itis as old and as 
respectable as the universe. ‘“ Lying be- 
gan with the world,” says one of their 
proverbs, “ and with the world it will die.” 
What force of expression, lucidity, elo- 
quence is to our speech, lying is to theirs. 
“Rye beautifies the field,” says another 
Russian proverb, “and a lie beautifies 
speech.” And again, “ A palatable lie is 
better than a bitter truth.” But even 
had mendacity been foreign to their na- 
ture, the practical experience of a genera- 
tion or two of veracious men acquired 
under the government and in the Church 


* Novoye Vremya, 6th November, 1888, This is 
one of numerous such accusations against the same 
agency. It is not my wish or purpose to discuss the 
truth or falsehood of these accusations of deliberate 
lying. They may be cases of inadvertent errors. A 
Russian proverb truly says, ‘‘ We cannot creep into 





another’s soul” to learn his intentions. Cf., however, 
| Graschdanin, 8th August, 1889, and Novoye Vremya, 
| 3rd August, 1889. 
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of any of the past nine centuries of Rus-|cessity for this precaution was published 


sian history would have amply sufficed to 
teach this docile people that unblushing 
falsehood is the only coin that passes 
current in their native country. The ac- 
curacy of this statement is vouched for by 
history ; it is confirmed by the evidence 
of the people themselves embodied in 
their countless proverbs, which constitute 
nearly three-fourths of the spoken lan- 
guage of the uneducated. ‘* Donot mourn 
for truth; make terms with falsehood.” 
Or, “It is by falsehood that men live; it 
is not meet that we should die.” Not 
only have they everything to gain by de- 
ceiving and cheating their fellow-men and 
those unprincipled slavemasters whom 
they looked upon as maleficent deities, 
but they have no penalty to undergo in 
the shape of remorse here or hell-fire 
hereafter. If detection is not followed by 
physical punishment, there is no cause 
for apprehension. ‘ Lying,” according to 
another proverb, “is not like chewing 
dough; it won’t choke you.” It is not 


that they do not honor and revere truth 
for itself, whenever they hear of it; but 
they look upon it as a sort of noumenon 
far too precious for this sinful phenomenal 
world of ours — a holiday garment for the 
soul to be worn in the Elysian Fields pre- 
pared for them by an indulgent Creator 


after they have thoroughly cleansed them- 
selves in the bath of death. “Truth is 
sacred,” says a Russian proverb, “but 
we mortals are sinful.” Orin a variant 
which is also explanatory, ‘‘ Sacred truth 
is good, but not for mortals.” What it is 
good for is made clear in another proverb, 
“ Truth is not good for being put in action ; 
it should be put in an zcon-glass case and 
prayed to.” 

One of the disadvantages inseparable 
from an attempt to prove a comprehensive 
thesis by a series of particular instances 
is the danger of the conclusion being held 
to be a wholly unwarranted or a greatly 
exaggerated generalization. Asa matter 
of fact, it has been my earnest endeavor 
to state the case as moderately as is com- 
patible with a due regard for incontro- 
vertible facts; and English travellers in 
Russia who may still feel inclined to make 
exceptions from the general rule in favor 
of such apparently trustworthy sources of 
information as government institutions, 
ministries, statistical bureaus, and the 
like, would do well to act only on good 
cause shown, taking with them the pru- 
dence of the serpent and leaving at the 
frontier the simplicity of doves. A few 
months ago a case illustrative of the ne- 





in the Russian newspapers, not as a mat- 
ter of wonder, but merely as an ordinary 
stop-gap to fill in the fragment of a column. 
The occasion was the reading before the 
governor of Baku of the official report of 
the statistical department of Baku on 
crime in that district during the year 1888. 
It was then solemnly affirmed, with all the 
aplomb which objective science and pro- 
fessional assiduity can inspire, that there 
were but three cases of highway robbery 
and two murders during twelve months — 
a remarkably clean bill of moral health for 
such a district. Now the subject of the 
report was very simple, one would imag- 
ine. Apparently no one would ever dream 
of deliberately lying in the presence of 
the governor of the very district of which 
it was question, surrounded as he was by 
officials provided with excellent means of 
testing every statement. And least of all 
would one suspect a statistical department 
of being foolish enough to attempt such a 
thing, seeing that its only raison @’étre is 
the issue of trustworthy reports calculated 
to inspire confidence. What actually hap- 
pened is this: the governmental attorney 
(procuror), who was attentively listening 
to the report, quietly remarked that to his 
personal knowledge, which may have been 
incomplete, there had been not tens but 
hundreds of murders and robberies com- 
mitted in that district during the year 
1888.* The statistics of education are 
rich in equally eloquent illustrations of 
the same inborn aversion of the Russian, 
even though educated and trained to bet- 
ter things, to 


let truth’s lump rot stagnant for the lack 
Of a timely helpful lie to leaven it. 


Thus among the schools which figured in 
the official list of educational establish- 
ments of the government at Kherson dur- 
ing the past twelve years, it has now been 
disclosed that two hundred and seventeen 
(217) are mere figments of the brain of 
some unduly zealous official, they never 
having had an objective existence.t How 
many such paper schools there are in 
other governments of Russia, no man 
knows.t{ 

Certain persons with broad views on 
the doctrine of compromise and accom- 
modating readiness to subordinate ethics 


* Graschdanin, April 16, 1889. 

t Novoye Vremya, August 31, 18838. 

¢ These anda hundred similar instances should be 
carefully borne in mind by travellers like Mr. Lands- 
dell and others whose faith in Russian official state- 
ments is Tertullian-like in its ravenous appetite for the 
wildest and most indigestible assertions. 
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to the practical exigencies of daily life 
may perhaps be tempted to explain all 
these symptoms as merely the result of a 
passing moral aberration such as we ob- 
serve in one form or another in most 
nations and epochs, rather than as indica- 
tions of a specific difference of moral code. 
To these large-minded moralists a con- 
vincing reply within the limits of a review 
article would be impossible. I would ask 
them, however, to give careful attention 
to the following fact and to draw a mental 
picture of the state of society in which 
alone such a state of things is possible. 
A well-known journalist of Odessa (Dul- 
sky by name), who himself some time 
since occupied an editor’s armchair in 
the office of the Odessky Listok, published 
a very curious letter some months ago 
in which he laughs to scorn the editor 
of another journal (the Mew Russian Tel- 
egraph\ whom he had been deliberately 
and systematically deceiving for several 
years. ‘As I had complete control of 
the depot for intelligence of all kinds,” 
this high priest of modern journalism 
frankly writes, “in the government of 
Bessarabia, most of the items of news 
published in the Mew Telegraph were 
forged in my lodgings and at my dicta- 
tion.” Yet this gentleman is still an ac- 
tive member of the staff of the most 


widely circulated daily newspaper in all 
south Russia, and is highly respected — 
as respect goes in those parts —in the 


social circles in which he moves. Nor is 
this indulgent treatment the result of re- 
pentance and a firm resolve to amend in 
future ; for not only does this prophet and 
guide publicly avow acts which in Western 
climes would be branded as infamous by 
the least pharisaical of journalists, but he 
positively glories in them as if he could 
possess no better titles to public esteem. 
Nay, he does not hesitate humbly to im- 
plore the assistance of God to enable him 
to lie and mislead with as much success 
in the future as in the past. “So matters 
have gone on,” he writes, “for the space 
of four or five years, and I shall not hide 
from you that with God’s help I shall con- 
tinue this harmless occupation until I 
grow tired of it.” * E. B. LANIN. 


* Cf. Northern Messenger (mon.hly review), Feb- 
ruary, 1889, pp. 67, 68. 
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From Murray’s Magazine. 
THE MINISTER OF KINDRACH, 


CHAPTER III. 


As Mrs. Porter opened the door'beyond 
the curtain, the twang of a stringed instru- 
ment accompanied by the sound of a girl’s 
laughter and a man’s voice singing be- 
came audible, the words of his song fall- 
ing distinctly on the ear, — 


Say darkies, hab you seen the massa 
Wid de moustache on his face? 

He took his hat and he left very sudden, 
Like he’s gwin to leave the place. 


A little group of three people were 
seated at the other end of the room close 
to one of the wide windows leading on to 
the balcony. The lace curtains swung 
forward slightly in the warm still air. 
Outside, the scarlet geraniums, yellow 
calceolarias, blue lobelias, and white mar- 
guerites, filling the window-boxes, showed 
a blaze of color, beyond the cool shadows 
the room, and the three, who appeared to 
be enjoying themselves perfectly, sat fac- 
ing this brightness with their backs to the 
door. 


De massa run, hi! hi! De darkies stay, ho! 
ho! 

He’s old enough, and big enough, and ought 
to have known better 


Than to hab gone and runned away. 


David was conscious of a strong sensa- 
tion of disgust and repulsion ; that people 
with any pretensions to sense and steadi- 
ness could sit in complete idleness in 
broad daylight, laughing at words so fool- 
ish with an accompaniment of twanging 
strings which no one could consider mu- 
sical, struck him forcibly as denoting the 
lack of tone and power in the Porter 
atmosphere. 

“Oh, do go on, it’s sofunny!” David 
recognized the laughing, amused voice, 
but scarcely the speaker. Was that Siller ? 
That girl in a loose, pale-blue wrapper, all 
lace, and frills, and fallingends. Her hair 
towzled about her head, and her arms bare 
almost to the elbow? 

Mrs. Porter was walking hurriedly 
across the intervening space, her skirts 
rustling as she jerked them quickly for- 
ward ; two upright lines of vexation and 
annoyance marked her forehead. 

*“ Silvia,” she said, a touch of all this in 
her tone, “Silvia, here is some person, 
some one from Kindrach to see you!” Sil- 
via turned towards her aunt — her mouth 
still smiling, her eyes still full of laugh- 
ter —and then! —sprang from her chair 
with a scream, — not of delight, wonder- 
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ing pleasure, or satisfied yearning — buta 
scream of one in sudden pain, fright, and 
alarm ; pressing backwards involuntarily, 
a look of terror replacing the mirth in her 
eyes. David heard and understood the 
tone of that scream as readily as any pres- 
ent, and his heart swelled with anger, and 
a determination that no one should see, 
or guess, that anything like doubt and 
dismay touched his soul. No one was 
between them. Mrs, Porter and Etta had 
moved to one side looking on, the one 
anxiously, the other amusedly, and Silvia 
faced him, pale, trembling, shrinking; 
behind her David was dimly aware of a 
white waistcoat and above that a brown 
beard; the player of the nonsensical in- 
strument and singer of the ridiculous song 
had arisen and stood up behind Silvia. 
May Porter remained buried in her wicker 
chair, glancing slowly from her cousin’s 
frightened, appealing face to John White’s, 
which wore a look of tender protective- 
ness, she thought, and the icy grip of a 
terrible jealousy which she knew had en- 
tered in and taken possession of her dur- 
ing these last few weeks tightened -its 
heavy hold. David resolutely crossed the 
few paces, prepared to take Silvia in his 
arms, and proclaim to them all his right of 
possession by kissing her there and then; 
Silvia shrank back still further, almost 


cowering into the white waistcoat. 
“Siller!” said David, endeavoring to 

speak tenderly, but only succeeding in 

throwing a touch of grim reproach into 


his pronunciation of hername. His voice 
roused Silvia, also his manner. Slipping 
beyond his outstretched black kid gloves 
she turned to her aunt imploringly. 

“It’s just Mr. Fairfax, our minister,” 
she faltered. 

“ An’ your betrothed husband,” broke 
in David, trying to be lightly facetious. 

“Ts it so? Is this true?” asked her 
aunt quickly. 

* And wherefore should it no be true?” 
interjected David sternly. 

Silvia glanced round like some hunted 
thing. She caught Etta’s look of eager, 
satisfied interest, and May’s glance of 
scornful amusement. Also she fancied 
Mr. White was smothering a smile in his 
beard. She felt she must rush from the 
room and hide. Oh if only she could 
hide! but it was a long way to the door, 
and there was David, planted solidly in 
her path, and her aunt, of whom she stood 
somewhat in awe, waiting imperiously for 
an answer, holding her head very erect, 
the two upright lines in her forehead get- 
ting more pronounced. 
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“It is true, quite true,” murmured Silvia 
at last, in dry, muffled tones, twisting her 
fingers together and hanging her head for 
all the world like a miserable humiliated 
creature, David thought wrathfully, in- 
stead of the bright, proud, elated bearing 
of a young girl, introducing her betrothed. 
What was the meaning of it? What had 
come to her? 

There was a helpless pause at this junc- 
ture, but it was very brief. Mrs. Porter 
rallied, and rose to the occasion. 

“Ah!” she said easily, “ you will have 
much to tell Silvia, Mr. Fairfax, about her 
mother and Kindrach, and you would like 
to have a quiet chat together.” She spoke 
smoothly, easing matters as much as pos- 
sible, sweeping David and Silvia the while 
with her towards the inner drawing-room. 
She left them there alone presently, and 
returned to the others. “Is it not ter- 
rible?” she asked, laughing a helpless 
little soft laugh. 

“Fancy Silvia never saying a word 
about this Mr. Fairfax all these weeks!” 
broke out Etta, 

“‘T don’t wonder,” put in May languidly ; 
“such a dreadful man!” 

Then they discussed his coat and gloves, 
and Scotch accent, with little breaks of 
laughter, and little pauses of wonder. 
John White alone said nothing, but stared 
out over the geraniums and calceolarias, 
twanging a string now and then of his 
banjo absently. He alone of them all felt 
truly sorry for poor little Annie Laurie in 
this predicament. May did not fail to ob- 
serve his silence, and bitterly attributed 
it to far deeper feelings than he enter- 
tained on the subject. 

Silvia, in the inner drawing-room, feel- 
ing ‘all was over, helplessly permitted 
David to resume all his old privileges. 
She submitted to his kisses — they were 
not many, or effusively tender. She 
agreed faintly with his explanation that 
the suddenness of his arrival had so sur- 
prised her that she had felt startled, be- 
wildered, and taken aback. She even 
asked, presently, after all the people at 
Kindrach; and when their interview had 
dragged itself out to a lagging conclusion 
she fled distractedly to her room, knowing 
that she had, by her passivity and nervous 
dread of David’s masterfulness, complli- 
cated matters terribly. She cried and 
wept passionately but helplessly. 

“Oh, I hate him! I hate him! I hate 
him!” she sobbed. “So ugly, so coarse, 
so common! And they are all laughing 
at me. Oh! what shail I do — what shall 
kdo?” 
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When Silvia first arrived at her aunt’s, 
her shyness made it impossible to men- 
tion David and her engagement. When 
that had worn off, any desire she might 
have felt to speak of these facts had worn 
off likewise. Each succeeding week spent 
at No. 54 made the thought of David, 
Kindrach, and her engagement a terrible 
nightmare of ugly future possibilities. 
She was no longer proud and elated; all 
her past life looked meagre, barren, vulgar, 
and commonplace. Whenever it came 
before her in all its solid plainness, she 
involuntarily shut her eyes, and turned 
her back, proposing to herself no definite 
course of action in the future, beyond a 
vague determination that she could never 
marry David Fairfax, come what might. 
His sudden appearance, though it had not 
broken this determination, but rather 
strengthened and confirmed her resolu- 
tion, found her unprepared for action. 
And hers being a craven, timid spirit, 
feeling also that in this matter she was 
the offender, and that she was about to 
behave very badly towards David, she had 
weakly allowed the first opportunity to 
slide, leaving them both with unaltered 
relations, but painfully altered feelings. 
She regretted this weakness the moment 
she left his presence; but how bitterly 
did she regret it during the week that fol- 


lowed, and for many a succeeding day ! 
Every one treated her strangely and a 
little coldly when she reappeared amongst 


them. When she timidly approached the 
subject of the minister alone with May, 
her cousin put out one of her long white 
hands with a little gesture of repulsion. 

“Oh, pray don’t make me your confi- 
dante,” she said in her usual slow way. 
“You have kept your own counsel so 
long, it would be a pity to uprcot any 
long-established custom on my account. 
I am not in the least degree curious.” 

The tears rushed to Silvia’s eyes and 
she turned away deeply hurt, only to en- 
counter Miss Harding’s voluble sympa- 
thy. 

af Oh, Silvia! I am so sorry Mrs. Porter 
should be so vexed and annoyed about 
this matter; I have never seen her so 
cross about anything before. She thinks 
you ought. to have told her you were en- 
gaged. She thinks it was deceitful and 
underhand —such nonsense! As if a girl 
need go and tell every one the moment 
she is engaged.” 

From all this Silvia was summoned to 
an interview in her aunt’s boudoir — 
where Mrs. Porter made her feel that Etta 
Harding had only expressed a bare third 
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of the displeasure her aunt really enter- 
tained. Silvia could only weep copiously, 
and beg her aunt’s forgiveness. She 
could not then confess to her aunt in her 
present frame of mind her desire to be 
free from this terrible engagement, which 
had brought her into such disgrace. 
David had paid his first visit on a Thurs- 
day. The next day, Friday, and the next, 
Saturday, he came to the Porters’ and in- 
terviewed Silvia, and each time she let 
matters drift, feeling there was no gain- 
saying the man’s stolid self-assertiveness. 
Finally she resolved to write and tell him 
of the change in her intentions. She sat 
up nearly all Saturday night trying to put 
this resolution into effect, but without 
avail—the words would not come; the 
sentences would not arrange themselves, 
and she tore up her futile efforts and 
crept into bed shivering and crying. If 
she only had some one to advise her, and 
help her—but they were ali so unkind, 
and she herself was so ashamed of the 
whole matter, that the mere seeking for 
aid was beyond her. 

Ass to David, he was fully and bitterly 
aware that Silvia was afraid of and dreaded 
him; he even felt dimly that he inspired 
her with repugnance, yet he did not offer 
to release her. His pride would not per- 
mit him to give her up; even though he 
was angry and terribly annoyed by her 
conduct, even though the feeling of affec- 
tion he had had towards her was swept 
aside, lost in this sense of wounded pride. 
He had not realized that Silvia’s behav- 
ior arose from any lack in himself; he 
did not know that she was ashamed of 
his manners, dress, and general style; 
ashamed of his big red hands, and terri- 
ble boots; ashamed of his pugnacious 
assertiveness, of his broad Scotch dialect, 
of him in his entirety—of his whole 
being. He was impregnated with the one 
idea that Silvia’s alteration was due to 
John White. He was firmly convinced 
that the “ fule-like foolishness and frivol- 
ity ” of that individual had attracted Sil- 
via’s silly mind. At the door of John 
White he laid the whole blame of his 
present miserable discomfort, and, minis- 
ter though he was, he regarded John 
White with no lack of unchristian warmth 
and vindictiveness. 

Once, nay, twice, he heard John White 
call Siller “ Annie Laurie.” What was 
meant by it he could not divine, but he 
felt that it revealed a darker depth of fa- 
miliarity than was apparent on the surface 
of their intercourse. Each day he went 
to the Porters’ found Silvia in possession 
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of fresh relays of flowers and bon-bons — 
the gifts of John White, who, feeling that 
just at this period Silvia stood in most 
need of comfort and support, dumbly of- 
fered his sympathy to the distressed 
maiden in sweets and roses. 
these and other little details, —such as 
meaning glances, mutual smiles, and sym- 
pathetic hand- pressures — were signs 
enough and to spare as to where the blame 
lay. 

John White was fond of entertaining his 
friends on Sunday afternoons at his dig- 
gings (as he modestly described his luxu- 
riously furnished rooms and studio). The 
Sunday after David’s appearance on the 
scene he had arranged one of these infor- 
mal little gatherings. A picture he had 
exhibited the year before at the Academy 
he had just recently sold, and before pack- 
ing it off to its new quarters he made it an 
excuse for a tea-party. 

“Come to tea next Sunday?” he said 
to May Porter, “and take a fond farewell 
of * Aphrodite ;’ bring Annie Laurie with 
you.” They accordingly went — Mrs. Oli- 
ver, a pretty little cousin of John White’s, 
undertaking the duties of chaperon. 

Unfortunately David made up his mind 
whilst eating his solitary midday repast to 
go that Sunday afternoon to Lancaster 
Gate, and take Silvia to evening service 


at a small chapel he had discovered in 
the morning —a chapel of the Primitive 
Methodist persuasion. Accordingly about 
five (he came early, thinking a quiet walk 


alone with him would be beneficial to 
Silvia, from a moral, not a physical point 
of view), Mrs. Porter and Etta were dis- 
turbed during the progress of afternoon 
tea by the appearance of the minister of 
Kindrach. 

“This is getting really insufferable,” 
murmured Mrs. Porter, whilst David made 
a slow progress, steering his way across 
the room. Etta shrugged her shoulders 
and opened her hands expressively. The 
minister of Kindrach had proved an amus- 
ingly enjoyable experience; she was not 
sorry to see him now. 

“ Sit down,” said Mrs. Porter, not over- 
graciously, the first salutations over. She 
told him to sit, having discovered that he 
had an irritating habit of standing until 
absolutely desired to take a seat. 

“You will take a cup of tea?” she 
added, as David deposited himself heavily 
ina chair; placing his hat (his new one) 
carefully beneath it. 

“I thank you, ma’m, yes,” he said, with 
ponderous formality. 

This ceremony of “afternoon tea” was 


David felt | 
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to him an extraordinary custom, but it was 
one of the many extraordinary customs 
which appeared every-day matters with 
the Porters, therefore he abstained from 
any display of ignorance, and took the 
frail cups of tea, and still frailer slices 
of bread and butter, as casually, and as 
indifferently as the rest. No one guessed 
the scorn he felt for this ridiculous man- 
ner of taking food,—the maximum of 
discomfort with the minimum of satisfac- 
tion. Miss Harding presently retired to 
the writing-table, leaving David in Mrs. 
Porter’s hands. 

“ You will forgive my going on?” she 
said carelessly over her shoulder. ‘I al- 
ways write my Indian letters on Sunday, 
one generally has a nice long afternoon, 
and can get in all the gossip of the week.” 

David was gravely sorry to see her so 
occupied on the Lord’s day. 

“Would not an afternoon in the week 
be equally as long?” he said severely. 
He never found his duty, as minister, of 
admonishing and counselling stray sheep, 
in the least degree difficult to perform. 

“ The Lord’s day was’na made for gos- 
sip, either with our pens or our tongues.” 

He interrupted Mrs. Porter’s languidly 
imparted information respecting the ab- 
sence of Silvia and May, to say this. 

“ Your pardon, Mrs. Porter, ma’m; but 
you were saying?” he rejoined, after hav- 
ing shot his bolt. 

“« Oh, nothing of any importance ; merely 
that Silvia and May are out.” 

“Ay, ay, at afternoon kirk maybe?” 
but Mrs. Porter had risen to welcome a 
second Sunday visitor and took no notice 
of his observation, 

The new arrival was a Mr. Fred Wil- 
lett —a young barrister, and one of the 
most prominent and persistent in Silvia’s 
small circle ofadmirers. He had a sharp, 
clever face ; clean shaven and legal in as- 
pect, and a corresponding manner. He 
gave David’s coat, gloves, and the big hat 
reposing beneath his chair, a keen glance 
as if taking in the points of a case. Know- 
ing that Mrs. Porter, amongst many other 
virtues, was a great supporter of East-end 
missions, and that the “ Perpetual Drunk- 
ards’ Retreat” at Shadwell, or Stepney, 
or Stratford, or one of those out-of-the- 
way haunts of the vicious and depraved, 
was under her direct control, he concluded 
that David was probably a pet preacher to 
the “ Perpetuals.” 

“1 couldn’t come in last night, Mrs. 
Porter, as you kindly wished ; business is 
business, you know, and must be attended 
to.” 
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Mr. Fred Willett had a small desire to 
shine as “a rising man,” and adopted 
somewhat the airs of a hard-worked Q.C. 
His glance after this little remark compre- 
hended Etta and Mrs. Porter, but passed 
over David; but this did not deter Mr. 
Fairfax from joining in the general con- 
versation. 

“ And what may your business be ?” he 
observed, with a friendly air. 

Mr. Willett’s quick eye played swiftly 
over David’s unprepossessing tout ensem- 
ble before he answered in crisp, short sen- 
tences, “ My business is principally other 
people’s business, I1’vea finger in not a 
few pies just now. Law!” he added 
sharply, with an upward jerk of his chin. 

“Qh, ay! You'll be an advocate?” 
said David cautiously; “or,” he added, 
seeing dissent in Mr. Willett’s sharp eyes, 
“a writer to the signet? Wicked sinners, 
we call them in Scotland.” And he 
laughed jovially at this very small old 
joke. 

“ Dear me, I didn’t think Scotland could 
produce anything wicked,” said Etta 
pertly. 

“Oh, Scotland is no better and no 
worse than ither pairts o’ the warld,” re- 
plied David allowingly. 

“You're from the north?” suggested 
Mr. Willett. 

“Ah am that,” he returned heartily. 
And the first glimmer of the idea which 
later on burst into a conviction that Mr. 
Willett was “a verra pleasant, knowledg- 
able young man,” showed itself at this 
display of perspicacity. He engaged Mr. 
Willett in a conversation, which that gen- 
tleman seemed to find amusing, and en- 
couraged him to enlarge, till Mrs. Porter 
grew a trifle impatient, and at a glance 
from her, Etta stepped in and absorbed 
Mr. Willett. 

“ Siller’s a long time awa’, kirk must be 
out by noW,” said David, looking at his 
ponderous silver watch. 

“They have not gone to church, they 
are at Mr. White’s studio, looking at a 
picture he has on exhibition. His Sunday 
tea-parties generally keep people a long 
time, he makes them so pleasant,” re- 
turned Mrs. Porter, suppressing a yawn, 
and-hoping this bit of information would 
send David away. 

There was a dreadful pause. 

Siller looking at pictures, and going out 
to a tea-party on the Sabbath; it was aw- 
ful! David had-seen much that jarred 
and even shocked him in the Porters’ gen- 
eral tone and surroundings; but this was 
more than he could have believed possible 
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of Siller, corrupted and changed as she 
undoubtedly was. 

“ An’ you permitted it, Mrs. Porter, 
ma’m?” he asked, in deep guttural tones. 

“Oh, she is quite properly chaperoned,” 
said Mrs. Porter carelessly. David opened 
his mouth to speak, but she continued, 
“May is with her, and Mrs. Oliver. 1 
should not permit either Silvia or my 
daughter to go to young men’s rooms 
without a chaperon.” 

“Chaperon!” burst out David; the 
repetition of the word irritated him past 
endurance. A flimsy worldly precaution, 
thrown over a sinful action, and held up 
as Mrs. Porter’s shield. 

“ Chaperon ! gude sakes — I believe you 
would see them walk into Hell itself if they 
only had a chaperon a’hint them.” 

Mr. Willett, with a business-like air of 
complete absorption, took up a book of 
photographs. Etta produced her hand- 
kerchief and coughed. 

“Mr. Fairfax! you forget yourself!” 
said Mrs, Porter with calm dignity. Her 
calmness touched David’s heat and cooled 
it rapidly. 

“ Ah should be forgetting mah sacred 
calling did I not point out sin and wicked- 
ness,” he returned more temperately, but 
doggedly making no apology for his rude- 
ness. He groped beneath his chair for 
his hat; preparing to start at once and 
wrest Siller from the sink of depravity 
into which she had fallen. 

“Would you be so good as to give me 
Mr. White’s address, ma’m? Ah’m going 
there now.” 

“Now!” Mrs. Porter really felt this 
terrible man was getting too much for her. 
She pictured his breaking in upon John 
White’s little gathering of fashionable 
friends, denouncing their sinful behavior 
in strident tones, and plucking Silvia from 
their midst with his black-gloved hands. 

“* My dear sir, that’s quite impossible — 
you must remember. Oh it’s out of the 
question! you cannot intrude uninvited — 
you must consider /es convenances. What 
would people think?” 

She felt while speaking that such an 
argument with such a man was hopeless. 
David would like to have been sure whom 
or what des convenances stood for, but 
thought it probably meant the chaperon ; 
he desired to keep his ignorance a secret. 

“I consider naething and naebody but 
Siller’s immortal soul,” he answered with 
great gravity and admirable tact. 

Mrs. Porter succumbed and gave the 
desired address, having ascertained by a 
glance at the clock that John White’s 
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friends would in all probability have dis- 
persed by this time. 

“My dear,” she said to Etta later on, 
when they were alone, “ Silvia must really 
break off this preposterous engagement or 

o home next week — one or the other — 
cannot stand the minister of Kindrach.” 

David, swinging angrily along the dusty 
pavements, arrived at much the same de- 
termination. 

“*Siller must gang her ways hame wi’ 
me this verraweek. Ah canna thole the 
sair warldliness o’ her present surround- 
ings. Eh my wurd! it’s just pitiful to see 
folk rushing to destruction — but Siller 
shauna be lost if the airm of man can save 
her.” 

Perhaps if he had looked into the heart 
and core of his deep indignation he might 
have found that no inconsiderable degree 
of its warmth arose from the fact that Sil- 
via’s backsliding was taking place in an 
atmosphere impregnated as much with 
“ John White ” as with “ warldliness.” 

Rogers, the Porters’ butler, had conde- 
scended to point out the best route to 
Mr. White’s studio; part of David’s way 
lay through the park. A carriage and pair 
drove out of the gates as he entered. It 
was Mrs. Oliver’s carriage, containing the 
girls, also John White returning home 
with Mrs. Olivertodinner. None of them 


noticed David, but the sight of them 
roused him toa pitch of unreasonable rage. 
The horses were grey, Mrs. Oliver and 
May wore light summer bonnets and pale- 
colored garments, Silvia was in white, and 
John White, sitting beside her, laughing 


and chatting, had a flower in his coat. It 
might have been a wedding party; the 
thought crossed David’s mind as he stood 
in the gateway looking afterthem. There 
they went, all gaiety, festivity, and light- 
ness, and there he stood dusty, tired, 
gloomy, and wrathful. 

“Ah’ll not have it!” he exclaimed, 
thumping the ferrule of his umbrella em- 
phatically on the curbstone. 

“Siller shauna carry on this-a-way wi’ 
yon dancin’ monkey of a fellow. She has 
promised to be mah wife, and I hae mah 
rights. As to Mr. John White, ah’ll speak 
to him the morn.” 

He walked on into the park and sat 
down gloomily on a bench, putting his 
umbrella between his knees and resting 
his sombre wrinkled gloves on the handle. 

He found his way into a church later 
on —the first Church of England he had 
ever entered. Thoughts of Roman Pa- 
pists, and the Scarlet Woman crowded 
indefinitely into his mind. He somewhat 
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peremptorily waved aside the book a timid 
old lady gently offered, preferring to stand 
in awful silence. The sermon began, he 
thought, rather well (he was unconsciously 
listening to one of the finest preachers of 
the day), and he was preparing to bestow 
a gracious consideration on its succeeding 
heads, when the clergyman turned his 
back on his congregation, and it was over. 

“ Hoots ! does he ca’ yon a discourse ? ” 
David asked himself with some disgust, 
plunging out of the heat and glare into the 
still quiet summer night. “Just a text, 
and twa, three bit sentences, and prayer 
at the beginning, and the broad of his 
back at the tither end.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE following afternoon, David paid 
that visit to Mr. White’s studio which on 
Sunday he had promised himself the 
pleasure of paying. 

John White’s studio was in holiday 
garb; that is, he had not yet disturbed 
the arrangements made in beautifying it 
for his late debauch in the shape of a 
Sunday tea-party. Soft Persian rugs and 
skins lay about the floor, bits of old tapes- 
try, gaily striped curtains, and pieces of 
dull colored silk, draped the walls, or were 
flung over the corner of screens, and backs 
of chairs. 

An old carved table — dead black, with 
twisted grinning dragon legs, filled a re- 
cess, laden with silver tankards, cups and 
platters, interspersed with Russian glass 
bowls filled with yellow roses, which made 
the atmosphere of the room heavy with 
their faint, penetrating odor. 

A long low lounge was drawn up at aa 
angle with the fireplace, where ferns had 
been placed, and a drapery of yellow silk, 
showing touches of blue and brown in the 
background, had evidently been hastily 
arranged — for one side had dropped, and 
a cavern of black-leaded vacancy yawned 
visible. Low chairs and tables, Damascus 
carpets, Savona pots, pictures, framed and 
unframed, were scattered about in what 
might be described as “ picturesque con- 
fusion.” David considered the effect al- 
most bacchanalian inits disorder. In the 
centre of the room, placed immediately 
where the light from above fell fully upon 
it, stood an easel, supporting a large pic- 
ture. David took up his position before 
it whilst waiting for the appearance of 
Mr. White, blowing his nose noisily, for 
the heavy scent of flowers annoyed him. 

“Was that a picture,” he asked himself, 
“that a modest young woman should be 
invited to inspect ?” 
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Aphrodite, an indistinctly suggested 
female figure, rose, floating softly upwards, 
from the waves, lightly clad in misty foam 
and golden hair. It was a very lovely 
thing, delicately and exquisitely painted. 
It had made John White’s name some- 
what celebrated in certain sets where the 
barest mention implied the possession of 
no smail share of the faculty divine. 

David alone saw that it was meant for 
some heathenish person of the female 
sex, minus any honest covering of linen 
or merino, solely wrapped about with mist 
and vapor. The loveliness of the god- 
dess, the sunlight on her hair, the tossing 
and swirling of the waves and white-tipped 
billows as they gave up this sea-born 
daughter of Neptune, were not apparent 
to him. 

John White was surprised to see who 
his visitor was. He stood m the doorway 
a moment, surveying David’s back with 
that irresistible sense of hilarious amuse- 
ment which always assailed him in the 
presence of the minister of Kindrach. 

* Lost in admiration of Aphrodite?” he 
asked, coming forward. “ Pretty creature, 
isn’t she?” 

David turned on his heel. 

“Pretty!” he observed, in deep tones 
of disgust, “it’s just a disgrace. A dis- 
grace,” he repeated. 


John White’s sense of amusement grew 
more pronounced. 

“ Now what do you find fault with?” 
he asked with the air of a man seeking 
impartial criticism, yet deprecating too 


great severity. “Is it her hair, or eyes, 
or nose —or isn’t the coloring what it 
should be?” 

“ Ah’m no finding fault with the pent- 
ing,” returned David, a little mollified, 
* that’s no so bad — but, man, why couldn’t 
ye have put a decent garment on the 

ody?” 

The artist stared at his radiant creation. 

“ The body,” he murmured. This was 
the sort of thing he keenly relished. He 
was already turning over in his imagina- 
tion the first-rate story this incident was 
going to furnish him with. “ Or,” contin- 
ued David, relapsing into severity, “if ye 
must pent females bathing, ye shouldna 
call the whole warld in to look, mair espe- 
cially young wimmin like Miss Porter, and 
Miss Dewar over yon,” giving his head a 
backward jerk in the supposed direction 
of Lancaster Gate. “ But ah didna come 
here to talk aboot pictures. Ah came on 
a mair delicate errand.” He blew his 
nose again, and walked to the door and 
back. 
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Mr. White seated himself on the lounge, 
divining something of the matter troubling 
the minister of Kindrach. He told him- 
self that his conscience was “as the noon- 
day clear,” therefore he was at liberty to 
revel in the amusement caused by this 
unlooked-for situation. 

“ Yes,” he said, with gentle encourage- 
ment, as his visitor stumped heavily to- 
wards him. ‘ Won’t you sit?” he added, 
pushing a chair forward with his foot. 
David took no notice of this little atten- 
tion. - 

“Ye ken, Mr. White, that Miss Siller 
Dewar is mah promised wife, and that we 
shall shortly be married?” He had planted 
himself flatly before his host with his legs 
a little apart, his hands grasping his soft 
hat energetically, and he spoke very 
slowly and distinctly. 

Mr. White was delicately applying the 
end of his tongue to the cigarette he had 
just completed rolling; his long fingers 
gave the paper its final twist, and he raa 
it once or twice between his finger-tips. 

* Ah,” he murmured interestedly ; shak- 
ing his silver match-box to dislodge a re- 
luctant vesta. 

“ Won’t you sit?” he added, again pro- 
pelling a seat in David’s direction. 

“ Did ye ken this, or did ye no ken it?” 
enquired David doggedly. 

“TI knew it most certainly — that is, I 
have known it since you came to town last 
Friday was it, or Thursday? Have a 
smoke?” he added, offering his cigarette- 
case. “Don’t you smoke?” he asked, as 
David declined stiffly. 

“Oh, ay, I smoke a pipe whiles,” re- 
plied Mr. Fairfax impatiertly, “not they 
bit things.” 

“I’ve a whole regiment of pipes,” he 
said, rising with cheerful hospitality, 
“and some first-rate tobacco; but go on, 
I can hear you while I fish out these arti- 
cles. You were saying = 

“Ah wasna just saying anything,” re- 
plied David with caution, pausing to col- 
lect his ruffled ideas, “ But ah came here 
the day to tell ye that I dinna like ye’re 
attitude with regard to Siller — Miss 
Dewar —it has been distasteful to me 
from the verra first — there’s too much 
familiarity ; I canna see any call for so 
much bringing of flowers and sweeties, 
an’ wherefore should ye call her Annie 
Laurie?” He waved his arm forward as 
he spoke, and his brown face flushed a 
dusky red. These accusations sounded 
paltry even in his own angry ears. 

John White was filling a large-bowled, 
well-browned pipe. He looked up ques- 
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tioningly as David paused; but as Mr. | 
Fairfax did not proceed, he said lightly, — 

“If you mean that I am in love with 
Miss Dewar you are mistaken.” 

“ Ah’m no saying ye are in love with 
her,” said David, scandalized at this easy 
mention of such sacred things. 

“ Well, you hinted it ; upon my soul you 
hinted it,” returned Mr. White, smiling, 
“‘or perhaps you wished to suggest that 
Miss Dewar is in love with me?” 

“ Dinna speak rashly, young man,” said 
David with portentous solemnity. The 
thought existed in his mind that such a 
possibility was not unlikely, but that Sil- 
via should in any way be brought into the 
discussion with reference to her side of 
the question was far from his intention. 

*‘Siller has promised hersel’ these 
three months to me; it’s no likely she’d 
cast a thought to ony ither man.” 

“Of course not, of course not,” inter- 
rupted Mr. White effusively. “I was 
merely joking, and now that we understand 
each other, let’s smoke the pipe of peace.” 
He handed David the pipe and his match- 
box, and wheeled forward an easy-chair. 
“Won't you sit?” he asked for the third 
time. 

David was dissatisfied. The interview 
had not produced the effect he intended 
and believed it would produce. There 
was a flatness and triviality about the 
affair. His denunciation of John White’s 
behavior sounded empty, feeble; instead 
of reducing his enemy to shame and con- 
fusion, feelings of this nature, he was 
keenly aware, wrapped his own being 
about. He smoked at first in a gloomy, 
unresponsive mood, but long before he 
rose to leave, the feeling of irritated hu- 
miliation gave place to a more genial 
spirit. 

Mr. White accompanied his guest to 
the door, talking amicably the while. In 
passing the fireplace his quick eye fell on 
the disarranged drapery. He stopped to 
put it in its place. 

“T say, you haven’t got a pin about 
you?” he inquired, looking over his 
shoulder at David. Mr. Fairfax gravely 
examined the corners of his coat and 
waistcoat, where he usually kept a small 
supply of these useful articles. 

‘‘Nae,” he said, after an extensive 
search, “ ah’m just out o’ pins somehow — 
it’s not often that happens.” 

“Well; do you mind? just hold that 
up. So; I'll get one in a jiffy,” and John 





White walked quickly into an inner room, 
leaving David on his knees, gravely up- 
holding a gaudy piece of silk. 
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“Tf ye’ll give me the pin ah ‘see just 
where to put it,” he said when Mr. White 
returned. With great earnestness and 
force he skewered the drapery in its place. 

“Thanks very much,” said John White, 
cordially shaking haads when David re- 
gained his feet, the knees of his black 
trousers a little dusty and fluffy, and his 
face somewhat flushed with his exertions. 
Unwittingly he returned the hand-shake 
as cordially, and departed a little amazed 
at the alteration in his attitude towards 
John White. 

“ Poor beggar!” said John White aloud, 
looking at the ferns and drapery in his 
fireplace and laughing consumedly. “I 
admire the brute force he displays in his 
pig-headed assertiveness ; I absolutely ad- 
mire the minister of Kindrach.” He made 
a capital story out of that afternoon’s 
episode; lightly sketching, with skilful 
touches, David’s challenge, the friendly 
pipe, and the final abasement before his 
fireplace. 

To this day among his intimates 
“ Aphrodite ” is known only as the “ Fe- 
male bathing.” 


From The National Review. 
WORDSWORTH AND THE QUANTOCK 
HILLS. 


To say that the Quantock period in the 
life of Wordsworth was, by virtue of cer- 
tain local and personal associations, more 
interesting and suggestive than any other 


may raise a comparatively new point in 
literary criticism. It may sound heretical 
in the ears of those who regard Words- 
worth as “sole king of rocky Cumber- 
land,” delimit carefully the area of his 
poetic inspiration and hold that, outside 
the Lake district with its beautiful scen- 
ery, there was for the poet no congenial 
abode. Yet this point is capable of proof 
both from direct statements of the poet 
and his friends, and zxdirectly from the 
evidence lying implicit in his works. 
Wordsworth, more than many other poets, 
invites accurate biographical analysis. 
His mind, like his work, was stately and 
progressive; and when we are on the 
track of his evolution, we desire to know 
the germinal as well as the terminal points 
of his genius. The idea of consecutive 
development is so strongly fixed that we 
feel sure that the worker has never de- 
ceived us. He has been true to nature 
and true to himself in his self-imposed 
vocation throughout. What appears late 
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in his life we feel sure was conceived very 
early. Of all poets he is the least subject, 
when once fairly settled down to his work, 
to inordinate perturbations or to a vexing 
melancholy. In some authors an over- 
mastering passion, either of personal love 
or hate, or a sense of political injustice, 
has been the exciting cause of verse. In 
Wordsworth we look in vain for traces of 
the Byronic maladies and the declamatory 
invectives of Shelley. About his early 
poems there is nothing erotic, passionate, 
or fantastic. His desire in youth was for 
other things, for the beautiful sounds and 
objects of nature. The sounding cataract, 
he tells us in the “ Lines composed above 
Tintern Abbey,” haunted him like a pas- 
sion; the tall rock and gloomy woods, 
with all their forms and colors, were “an 
appetite, a feeling, and a love.” Astrange 
Ixion-like embrace of the elements, we 
exclaim, and very difficult for some to 
understand. Yet this passion will, we feel, 
in Wordsworth’s case produce something 
tangible and be more than an expressed 
instinct. Te love for the elements will 
not crush out human love; somehow or 
other, it will heighten it and give it an- 
other zest. This brooding over waterfalls 


will not end in “the pathetic fallacy,” 
where the poet holds a barren dialogue 
with nature and converses on his impres- 


sions with a mute and silent mistress. 
No, this passion once felt and once enun- 
ciated, will be a lever towards attaining 
something else, a purification of the affec- 
tions, and, to use Wordsworth’s own 
phrase, “a discipline and consummation 
of the mind.” 

The early poems and the first revela- 
tions of Wordsworth are, therefore, very 
interesting tous. Unconsciously we shall 
find that Wordsworth works back to them. 
In his old age, and even in the noon of his 
life, there is a tendency to travel back on 
a well-known line. The first verses he 
wrote during this Alfoxden period are 
comparatively few, but they are quite 
enough to give the clue to the rest, and to 
prove that Wordsworth then frs¢ truly 
knew his vocation and wrote with design. 
As years passed by he filled up his origi- 
nal scheme. This is notably the case with 
his “‘ Sonnets to the River Duddon,” and 
also with the great work of his pen, “ The 
Growth of the Individual Mind.” The 
keynote of the smaller and rather less im- 
portant pieces, such as “ The Ballad of the 
Thorn,” “ The Idiot Boy,” “Simon Lee,” 
and others written in 1798-99, is heard 
nearly forty years afterwards (1835) in his 
prose remarks on “ The Poor Law Amend- 
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ment Act” and “The Abolition of Slav- 
ery,” when he handles in prose what he 
had touched upon in verse. Apart from 
his position as a poet, in the strict and 
limited sense of the word, Wordsworth 
had continuously and with a continuous 
purpose regarded the affairs of his country 
in the spirit—to use his own phrase — 
“of reflective patriotism.” 

But in our diagnosis of his character we 
feel that this feeling of patriotism had 
somewhere and, at some especial time, a 
germinal pointand a beginning. This was 
synchronous with the first blossoming of 
his poetic genius. Clearly it was in the 
Quantock period that Wordsworth, hith- 
erto mute, expressed himself first. 

Matthew Arnold has observed that in 
the decade between 1798 and 1808 almost 
all his really first-rate work was produced. 
During these years Wordsworth lived (1) 
at Alfoxden for two summers (1797-98) as 
a resident, (2) then in Germany as a vis- 
itor, and (3) at Townend at Grasmere as a 
resident (1799-1808). In the southern 
hills the Alfoxden residence was actually 
and relatively far more fructifying than 
any other period. It was not only remark- 
able for what was then composed but for 
what was suggested. 

To define more accurately this Quan- 
tock period, it may be said, roughly 
speaking, to date from Wordsworth’s first 
introduction to Coleridge in 1796, and the 
springing up of the first intimacy, down 
to his return from Germany, 1799. The 
literary work then published is chiefly 
comprised in the well-known volume of 
the “Lyrical Ballads” brought out by 
Cottle in the autumn of 1798. We are 
struck with its unequal merit. Leaving 
out of consideration Coleridge’s share, we 
are surprised at the twofold exhibition of 
Wordsworth’s work. It is as if in Words- 
worth there were two heads and two 
hands at work. We find such completely 
different pieces as “ The Thorn,” “ Ruth,” 
“The Last of the Flock,” on the one 
hand, and that superb flower of his gen- 
ius and composition on the other, the 
“‘ Lines composed above Tintern Abbey.” 
It is necessary to explain the almost im- 
measurable distance between the first three 
and the last by analyzing, if possible, the 
poet’s intention and tracing the sources of 
inspiration at the time. In the case of 
the ballad of “ The Thorn,” “ The Last of 
the Flock,” “ The Old Cumberland Beg- 
gar,” partly written at Alfoxden, and 
“Peter Bell,” which was in MS, at the 
time, though not printed, the poet is writ- 
ing with a specific object in view, viz. 
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that of a reformer who, in the subject 
matter he chose and in the diction he em- 
ployed, was resolutely set against the un- 
reality of the poetic cult then in vogue. 
In this crusade his enthusiasm probably 
outran his judgment, and he weakened his 
position by tilting too vehemently against 
the prejudices of the day. There was 
some truth in the exclamation “ This will 
never do!” of Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh 
Review. Realism was destined to over- 
throw artificiality in English verse, but 
the reform was not very materially ad- 
vanced by Wordsworth’s too emphatic 
stress upon simplicity of incident and lan- 
guage. 

In the “ Lines composed above Tintern 
Abbey” on the Wye, we feel at once a 
new inspiration. The sweep is grand, 
like that of the magnificent river itself, 
the phrasing admirable, and the poetic in- 
tention most noble. We are introduced 
to a new set of sensations. Standing by 
the banks of the river, which rolls “ with 
a sweet inland murmur from its mountain 
springs,’’ Wordsworth seems like a proph- 
et of a new order brooding over its his- 
toric waters. The very name of the Wye, 
and of Tintern Abbey, suggests old har- 
monies, rich lights, and the mellowed 
glories of antiquity, but the verses of 
Wordsworth add something new to all 
these graces. The waters themselves are 
vocal with a fresh melody, the steep and 
lofty cliffs, the dark sycamore, those plots 
of cottage ground, those orchard tufts, 
and all their beauteous forms, gather 
henceforth a new radiance and convey a 
newillumination. In great measure these 
verses constitute a confession of faith in 
verse of Wordsworth’s own mental change, 
just as significant in their way, and for 
the purposes of critical analysis, as the 
memorable “ Essay on Poetic Diction.” 

Wordsworth, it is said, is his own best 
biographer, and to a great extent he per- 
forms this task with extreme fidelity in 
the pages of “ The Prelude.” But he has 
obscured his biography by his classifica- 
tion of his poetical works into “ Poems 
founded on the Affections,” “ Poems of 
the Imagination,” and “Of the Fancy,” 
“ Miscellaneous Sonnets,” ‘ Memorials 
of Tours,” etc. The lines composed on 
the Wye are classified as a “ Poem of the 
Imagination,” but surely it might be clas- 
sified equally as well under some other 
headings which Wordsworth himself has 
invented. The best commentary on 
Wordsworth’s life is a volume of his 
poems, not classified as he would classify 
them, but arranged in strict chronological 
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order, showing the “growth of the indi- 
vidual mind” during the long period of 
sixty years of composition. It is clear 
that in any such chronological arrange- 
ment of his works, the lines composed 
on the banks of the Wye occupy a very 
important position. They are a distinct 
landmark in the life of the composer. 
Evidently there are influences at work 
there, in a very strong. and energetic man- 
ner, which were dormant or unexpressed 
before. Wordsworth, being his own best 
expositor, is perfectly explicit about one 
great personal influence present at his 
side, viz., that of his sister Dorothy. No 
more touching or generous acknowledg- 
ment, an acknowledgment so strongly re- 
peated and emphasized in “ The Prelude,” 
could well be penned by anyone. Five 
years have passed, he tells us, since last he 
was on the Wye, giving us this important 
biographical note, and now with gleams 
of half-extinguished thought and dim and 
faint recognitions the picture of the mind 
revives. His sister shares his quiet ec- 
stasy. 


For thou art with me here, upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou, my dearest friend, 
My dear, dear friend, and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. 


The verses of “ The Prelude” indicate 
still more clearly the kind of change that 
was passing over Wordsworth. Too long 
his soul had worn “a countenance severe,” 
being “reckless of mild grace.” It was 
like a rock, over which the torrents thun- 
dered, which raised its head aloft to the 
stars, and was “familiar to the clouds.” 
Presently his sister softened this over- 
sternness, planted the crevices of the rock 
with flowers, and hung it with shrubs that 
twinkled in the breeze, and so 


Every day brought with it some new sense 

Of exquisite regard for common things 

And all the earth was budding with these gifts 
Of more refined humanity. 


Her presence was to him as the breath 
of a gentler spring going before his steps 
(Prelude, Book xiv.). 

Both the time (July, 1798) and place of 
their composition give us a clue to the 
advance Wordsworth had made in the 
Quantock period. Already we see the 
poetic purpose of the pvet, his moral and 
ethical appreciation of great Nature’s 
truths, the “cheerful faith” which pres 
ently receives wider formulas and more 
distinct utterance, and the healthy and 
salutary love of Nature that never betrayed 
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the heart that trusted her, but led contin- 
uously from joy to joy. Asa psycholog- 
ical study these lines enlighten us greatly. 
Wordsworth acknowledges to an inward 
change. The rude and boisterous mirth 
of animal spirits, and the pleasures of his 
boyish days, have all passed away, That 
time is gone for him now —he is nearly 
thirty years old — never to return with all 
its “dizzy raptures.” He has learned to 
look on nature, not as in the hour of 
thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 


The still sad music of humanity. 


He feels the presence of elevated 
thoughts, and a sense sublime of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused, whose 
dwelling is in the light of setting suns, 
and in the ocean, the air, and the sky. 
We seem to detect the subtle and meta- 
physical touch of Coleridge here, who, in 
the “Ode to France,” has a kindred pas- 
sage, writing in 1797: — 


Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples 


are, 
And shot my being through earth, sea, and 
air, 


O Liberty! my spirit felt thee there. 


In both cases the /ocale of the inspira- 
tion is in the open air. Coleridge on the 
sea-cliff’s verge, near the murmuring 
pines, Wordsworth by the steep and lofty 
cliffs of the river, near the “ pastoral farm, 
green to the very door.” We feel sure, 
in reading Wordsworth’s poem — in fact, 
we are told by the writer in so many plain 
words —that there has been a kind of 
spiritual rehabiliment of his soul. There 
is for him, in this Quantock period, “a 
freshness, an ethereality, an innocent 
brightness, of a new-born day.” It is 
like the “reawakening that comes upon 
the moors and mountains when the first 
breath of spring is blowing over them” 
(Shairp) Anew vesture has been put on, 
and the old has been, as it were, cast away 
as unworthy for virile use. When he was 
a child, he spake and thought as a child; 
now he has put away childish things. 

Without doubt there were for Words- 
worth, during the Quantock period, two 
great personal influences of the most sal- 
utary and beneficent kind, coming with 
accumulative force for him at the right 
moment, that of his sister Dorothy and of 
S. T. Coleridge, each supplementary of 
the other. This, for Wordsworth, was 
the supreme psychological moment of his 
life. No personal influences before or 
after can be compared with them. 
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Some critics take away the lights and 
shadows of Wordsworth’s life, and say 
that it strikes them as being without any- 
thing that can count as an incident, and 
that “it falls into broad, untroubled, and 
somewhat monotonous spaces.” After 
1800, when Wordsworth was thirty years 
old, and had settled down to his work 
systematically, we certainly have the spec- 
tacle of “oe untroubled and monotonous 
space” in the Lake district. But surely 
the life of Wordsworth, up to 1800, was 
not without incident or adventure. A 
poet of “passionless calm” would not 
have landed at Calais “on the very eve 
of that great federal day” and tramped 
through France, then and afterwards as 
‘a patriot of the world.” He was running 
his head into unnecessary dangers, as Mr. 
Myers has written (Wordsworth, p. 19), 
“being an impulsive young man of twenty- 
two travelling on a small allowance.” His 
funds, we are told, were stopped, and he 
reluctantly returned to England at the 
close of 1792. From another point of 
view, Wordsworth’s career was chequered 
and stormy. Heading a revolution in 
thought and poetry, he was continually 
assailed and ridiculed. He was “ caballed 
against long and loudly,” in more ways 
thanone. He was hooted at as a poet, as 
well as suspected as a Jacobin. Words- 
worth bore the malignant malice of the 
world in silence ; and if he, as the protag- 
onist, is calm and collected, it is a fallacy 
to gather that there were no angry seas, 
no threatening billows around him. Un- 
like Byron, he gives back no shrieking 
and defiant note of anger. Mainly through 
the representations of an ignorant Somer- 
setshire baronet, Wordsworth was driven 
from the peaceful combes of Somerset- 
shire. He retired with dignity, and found 
a patron in Sir George Beaumont. It was 
one of Wordsworth’s small trials to have 
to break up the Alfoxden establishment, 
and not even the courtesy of a refined 
and sympathetic patron could altogether 
make amends forthe wrench. There is a 
shadow of formalism at Grasmere, which 
seems first to close around the knight- 
errant of humanity. As life goes on it 
deepens more and more, and is in contrast 
with the freer Quantock rovings and spec- 
ulations. When Wordsworth visits Cole- 
orton the place is to him “ classic ground,” 
and he alludes to it as such; but the 
scenery is tamer than that of the south. 
In his dedication of the 1815 edition of 
his works to Sir G. Beaumont, Words- 
worth says that he did not wander with 
indifference (rather a modified phrase) by 
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the dashing stream of Grace Dieu, and 
among the rocks that diversify the forest 
of Charnwood. The dedication is cer- 
tainly a little stilted, and not more enthu- 
siastic than that of “ The Excursion” to 
the Earl of Lonsdale. But what are these 
dedications compared to the spontaneous 
invitation given to Cottle in April, 1798, 
at Alfoxden? “You will be pleased to 
hear that I have gone on very rapidly 
adding to my stock of poetry. Do come, 
and let me read it to you under the old 
trees in the park.” 

How dear a memory the Quantock pe- 
riod was for Coleridge we know from 
other sources. Gillman says (vol. i., p. 95) 
that Coleridge spoke of Stowey with 
warmth and affection to the latest hours 
of his life. It was then, to use Cottle’s 
words, that “ every interstice of the hearts 
of the Stowey set was filled with happi- 
ness.” Merriment reigned supreme. The 
jocund mirth of these poets and philoso- 
phers gathered together under the “ jas- 
mine bower,” with the picture of the 
foaming tankard of true Taunton ale, would 
have shocked the prudes and alarmed 
the disciples of total abstinence. Grave 
Wordsworth could hardly have been 
thought of as one of them. Yet he was, 
and we have every reason to believe he 
heartily enjoyed the harmless merriment 
in every sense. Alongside of this fun 
and picnic festivities there is grave talk 
and deep converse. Never, really, were 
the men more serious. Philosophy, after 
all, can be expanded and discussed with 
a touch of Rabelaisian humor, and be all 
the sounder for it. 

Free and untrammelled, the poets wan- 
der through the country and lose them- 
selves, not only in metaphysical specula- 
tions, but actually in the by-paths and 
country lanes. Who can forget the amus- 
ing story of Coleridge who, | near Nether 
Stowey, loses himself in one of the valleys 
of the Quantocks and spends the evening 
with the rector of peaceful little Aisholt : ? 
Not only one but three bottles of the mite 
Falernum are cracked by the company, 
and by means of an amusing diagram 
Coleridge illustrates the subtle tempta- 
tions of the third bottle. Coleridge, in a 
vein of humor, exculpates himself and 
involves his friend Cruikshanks. The 
latter is, he would have it, the author of 
the excess, and Coleridge finds his way 
back to Nether Stowey in the dusk of the 
evening, with a good excuse for the wife 
at home. Throughout the whole story, as 
told to Cottle, there is a sly innuendo of 
suppressed mirth. Better have done with 





it, and say that he had a right good even- 
ing! 

‘Again, at Rydal Mount, Skiddaw and 
the loftier hills of the north overshadow 
Danesbarrow and the Quantocks, the lakes 
are more romantic than the Severn Sea, 
and the whole extourage more striking. 
But, somehow or other, there is a kind of 
formalism and constraint in all this gran- 
deur. The poet presently becomes a 
“lion.” The Cumberland lakes are the 
haunt of curious and often vulgar pilgrims, 
the views are classified, and the pilgrim- 
age generally arranged “to order,” and 
the walks and avenues and peeps of dis- 
tant views classified and labelled. Differ- 
ent indeed from the “ wood-walks wild” 
of the Quantocks and the “airy ridges” 
on which Coleridge and Wordsworth wan- 
dered unchecked, loitering when they 
chose amidst “their sylvan combes.” 
May it not be advanced, with a good show 
of reason, that the true Jocale of Words- 
worth’s poetic inspiration was not where 
he was brought up, in the hills of the 
north, but in the less grand scenery of 
the south. There it was that he met that 
“noticeable ” man, that “ wonderful ” man 
Coleridge, who acted upon Wordsworth as 
a nobile primum, an anima informans. 
The Quantock period, with the combined 
influences of a man’s noble friendship and 
a woman’s rare and tender affection, made 
explicit in Wordsworth what before was 
implicit ; and the beauty of the outside 
world counted, in Wordsworth’s case, for 
a great deal. It was port after stormy, 
seas, and a port encinctured with Arcadian 
scenery, a haven of strenua inertia, and a 
home in every sense for all. Coleridge in 
his cottage at Nether Stowey was in a 
sympathetic mood. It was pleasanter, 
brighter than any other, and, from every 
point of view, more wholesome and inspir- 
ing. Here, as Brandl has expressed it, 
“his imagination mounts higher than even 
at Clevedon; intoxicated with the beauty 
of the landscape, he introduces visionary 
elements. In the summer of 1797 his 
feeling for landscape rose to fever heat.’” 
Brandl is very true in his remarks here, 
for shortly afterwards the fever left him 
never to return in its old force. 

Of Wordsworth’s mental state before 
the Quantock period, a critic writes: 
“‘Sceptical now of all human good, he be- 
came almost a disbeliever in divine good- 
ness. It was a period of great darkness 
that his mind passed through, like that of 
the hour before the dawn, which is said to 
be the darkest of all” (Cotterill). Words- 
worth describes his own feelings best : — 
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Now believing, 
Now disbelieving, endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, the 
ground 
Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction ; 


and so he yielded up moral questions in 
despair. 

Happily there was only a brief occulta- 
tion, not a total eclipse. The voice of 
Dorothy recalls him to his better self. 
Then it was, Wordsworth writes in his 
“ Prelude,” 


That the beloved sister, in whose sight 

Those days were passed, now speaking in a 
voice 

Of sudden admonition —like a brook 

That did but cross a lonely road, and now 

Is seen, heard, felt, and caught at every turn, 

Companion never lost through many a league— 

Maintained for me a saving intercourse. 


Both for Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
emerging recently from the maelstrom of 
their lives and from the Sturm und Drang 
period of the French Revolution, the 
Quantocks really became a quiet sanato- 
rium. Coleridge, in his “ Fears in Soli- 
tude,” 1798, takes us to one of the combes 
of the Quantocks to 


A green and silent spot, amid the hills 
A small and silent dell! O?’er stiller place 
No singing sky-lark ever poised himself; 


and what was true for Coleridge was 
equally true for Wordsworth. In sucha 
place the humble man with many feelings, 
“many thoughts, could make up a medita- 
tive joy. From a distance, as it were, 
Coleridge hears the threats and menaces 
of the vengeful enemy who may invade 
England, but they pass like a gust away. 
So on the Quantocks Wordsworth, to 
transfer the analogy, hears the murmur of 
his own troubled soul; but they are mur- 
murs only, the gust passes away, and “ the 
Solitary” is left in peace to sloping 
combes and silent dells. 

To describe the beauties of the place 
more accurately, Dorothy Wordsworth 
writes (1797), “ At first William and I had 
only dreams of happiness in a little cot- 
tage,” somewhat after the manner, we may 
suppose, of their neighbor Coleridge. But 
they take Alfoxden House, which she thus 
describes : “From the end of the house 
we havea view of the sea, over a woody 
meadow country, and exactly opposite the 
window where I now sit is an immense 
wood, whose round top has the appear- 
ance of a mighty dome. In some parts of 


the wood there is an undergrowth of hol- 
lies, which are now very beautiful. 


In the 
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‘|pay Coleridge a visit. 








glen at the bottom of the wood is the 
waterfall of which I spoke, a quarter of a 
mile from the house. We are three miles 
from Stowey and not two from the sea. 
Wherever we turn we have woods, smooth 
downs and valleys with small brooks. . . . 
Walks extend for miles over the hilltop, 
the great beauty of which is their wild 
simplicity.” Elsewhere she writes (Au- 
gust 14,1797): “Here we are in a large 
mansion, in a large park with seventy 
head of deer around us. But I must be- 
gin with the day of leaving Racedown to 
You know how 
delighted we were with the neighborhood 
of Stowey.” Dorothy Wordsworth never 
seems tired of describing the Quantock 
scenery. “There is everything there,” 
she writes again, enthusiastically, “sea, 
woods wild as fancy ever painted, brooks 
clear and pebbly as in Cumberland, vil- 
lages so romantic, and William and I, ina 
wander by ourselves, found out a seques- 
tered waterfall in a dell formed by steep 
hills covered with full-grown timber. The 
woods are as fine as those of Lowther and 
the country more romantic.” Wordsworth 
himself is no less enthusiastic than Dor- 
othy. The place inspired him in every 
way. There is the joyous challenge to his 
sister to come and spend a day in the open 
air (1798) — 
It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before. 


Then come, my sister; come, I pray! 
With speed put on your woodland dress, 

And bring no book: for this one day 
We’ll give to idleness. 


To the same joyous time the “ Lines writ- 
ten in Early Spring,” belong, when in the 
grove he hears a thousand blended notes 


In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind, 


But to Wordsworth it seemed as if there 
was pleasure at that moment to the birds, 
and pleasure even to the budding twig, for 
in Alfoxden wood, as Wordsworth else- 
where writes in the poem “ A whirl blast 
from behind a hill,” there was 


An undergrowth 
Of tallest hollies tall and green; 
A fairer bower was never seen. 


Without going so far as to say that the 
Quantock scenery ever expelled that of 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland fells 
and hills, we may at any rate say that it 
was loved and admired equally with it. 
He haunted the moors and the adjoining 
shores of the Bristol Channel by day and 
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night ; so much so, that we know he was 
suspected as a spy or smuggler. Ina 
letter to Cottle from Nether Stowey, Cole- 
ridge says that “the hills, the woods and 
the streams, the sea and the shores would 
break forth into reproaches against them 
if they did not strain every nerve to keep 
their poet amongst them.” When the 
goodly company was broken up there was 
some talk of Southey taking a house at 
Meath, on the opposite coast of Wales, so 
as to be even within sight of the Quan- 
tocks. Inhis verse descriptions of hill 
and stream, it is often popularly thought 
that Wordsworth invariably was influ- 
enced by the wild scenery of the northern 
hills, but there are many incidental no- 
tices and bits of local coloring which are 
evidently taken from the tenderer tones 
of the Quantock Hills. And it must be 
remembered, after all, that two of Words- 
worth’s finest descriptive pieces, the 
“ Description of the Simplon Pass” and 
the “Lines above Tintern Abbey,” were 
written with the Quantock influences 
strongest upon him. For Wordsworth, a 
beautiful neighborhood to live in was a 
primal necessity. 

Had the trio met in some Cockney or 
suburban haunt, they might certainly have 
influenced one another, but their work 
would have lacked freshness and “ ethe- 
reality.” 

In “The Lime-Tree Bower” of Cole- 
ridge, we read : — 

So my friend, 
Struck with deep joy, may stand, as I have 
stood, 
Silent with swimming sense; yea, gazing round 
On the wide landscape, till all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily : and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty Spirit. 


This is the Quantock scenery; this the 
Quantock inspiration, as described by 
Coleridge. It is a fitting and suitable 
ground on which to study, as Wordsworth 
and Coleridge both studied then, the phi- 
losophy of George Fox, Béhme, Sweden- 
borg, Kant. For the Quaker metaphysics 
illustrate the hills and the hills the Quaker 
creed, and on the heathery moor this 
dogma would seem especially true “that 
the Spirit of God lives throughout the 
universe, and in the soul of man ; that the 
more we commune with his Spirit, the 
more our ears and eyes, or, in better 
phrase, our spiritual sense, becomes open 
to perceive it. The closer we draw to 
it and live in it, the more we become 
strengthened, purified, and enriched by 
it 


Of the three people who thus lived an 
LIVING AGE. 
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idyllic life together, and enjoyed so fruit. 
ful a leisure, we are tempted to ask who 
could best have been spared? Had Cole- 
ridge been absent, Wordsworth would 
probably have lived at Alfoxden or else- 
where —as at Racedown —a quiet life, 
possibly a life of restoration, peace, and 
rehabilitation in the end. His muse, 
probably, would not have been silent with 
Dorothy by his side; but he might have 
meandered on like a second Cowper, ora 
Bowles, with a gentle, quiet ripple. Calm 
visions, simple incidents, nature sketches 
might have been his whole work, without 
a link to bind them. Briefly speaking, he 
might have lacked system, mental equi- 
poise, and breadth of conception. The 
presence of Coleridge was necessary to 
his great success. In “The Prelude,” 
Wordsworth himself says that as Cole- 
ridge’s kindred influence found its way to 
his heart of hearts, thoughts and things 
took a more rational proportion. 


And so the deep enthusiastic joy, 
The rapture of the Hallelujah that is sent 
From all that breathes and zs, was chastened, 
stemmed, 
And balanced by pathetic truth. 
(Book xiv.) 


Again, had Dorothy Wordsworth been 
absent, both men, brother and friend, 
would have missed a rare and subtle fas- 
cination, arising equally from the breadth 
of a sympathizing intellect as from the 
tender depths of a woman’s heart. 
Coleridge himself feels keenly the sep- 
aration, which virtually took place in 
1798-1799. 
William, my head and my heart, dear Poet, 
thou feelest and thinkest; 
Dorothy, eager of soul, my most affectionate 
sister ! 


And again — 
William, my head and my heart, dear Wil- 
liam and dear Dorothea, 


You have all in each other, but I am lonely 
without you! 


On the: other hand, let us hear what 
testimony Wordsworth himself gives to 
Coleridge as a spiritual thinker and guide 
to himself: ‘‘ Thou hast enfranchised my 
thought from its earliest fear; thou hast 
taught me to take more rational propor- 
tions of things, and completed the dis- 
cipline and consummation of a poet’s 
mind,” 

Others besides the poets themselves 
have testified to the fertility of the Quan- 
tock period. “I had,” says Sir George 





Beaumont, “a most ardent desire to bring 
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you (Wordsworth) and Coleridge together, 
and stimulate you both to poetical exer- 
tion.” This was written in October, 1803, 
and evidently is an outside proof from a 
contemporary that the work of the Stowey 
period was so important in itself that it 
ought to be continued under every pos- 
sible encouragement. The cottage life 
was, if possible, to be lived over again; 
yet, somehow or other, it never was con- 
tinued in the same way. The two men 
are kept apart. Wordsworth’s poetic 
genius ripens year by year, and Cole- 
ridge’s decays, or, at any rate, fails to act 
up to itself. Wordsworth replies to his 


kind patron :— 


Beaumont, it was thy wish that I should rear 
A seemly cottage in this sunny dell 
On favored ground, thy gift, where I might 
dwell 
In neighborhood with one to me most dear. 


Wordsworth missed Coleridge’s com- 
panionship, and in 1804 he writes to Sir 
G. Beaumont, “Could we but have Cole- 
ridge back again! There is no happiness 
in this life but in intellect and virtue.” 
Also: “ This little retreat is most delight- 
ful, and I am sure you and Lady B. would 
be highly pleased with it. Coleridge has 
never seen it. What a happiness it would 
be to see him here!” And again, “‘ We 


are looking anxiously for Coleridge” 


(Coleorton Letters) But at last (1806) he 
comes, and Dorothy writes to Lady Beau- 
mont: “Coleridge and his son Hartley 
arrived on Sunday afternoon. My dear 
Lady Beaumont, the pleasure of welcom- 
ing him to our house mingled with our 
joy. I think I never was more happy in 
my life than wher we had him at home by 
our fireside, for his looks were like his old 
self.” The meeting must, indeed, have 
been a joyous one. But already the chief 
pleasure is that of reminiscence. Little 
by little the friendship ripened at Alfoxden 
fades away. The poetic life of Coleridge 
in 1797-98 is recollected as a beautiful, 
dreamy, and mystical fragment, full of 
harmony and promise, but only a frag- 
ment. Asin the unfinished “ Christabel,” 
to which Sir Walter Scott acknowledges 
himself a debtor — for S. T. Coleridge’s 
fragments even were volumes in them- 
selves — so in the author’s life the thread 
is broken off, and the “harp of Quan- 
tock” is silent. In a letter to Sir G. 
Beaumont from Grasmere, Wordsworth 
writes, sadly we feel, “ Coleridge is well; 
but, for ourselves, we never hear from 
him.” 

Nevertheless, for Wordsworth there was 
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destined to be no intercession of work, 
The breaking fountain first heard on the 
Quantocks develops into a wide and 
sweeping flood of verse. Ideas and con- 
ceptions launched into being then, in the 
mutual converse of the two men, became 
realities in Wordsworth’s hands. More 
especially is this true in the case of the 
composition of the “Sonnet to the River 
Duddon,” and in “The Prelude.” The 
sonnets were published in 1820, and 
Wordsworth in a note upon the work of 
composition says: “I am compelled to 
mention that the above series of sonnets 
was the growth of many years, the one 
which stands fourteenth being the first 
produced, and others were added upon 
occasional visits to the stream, or as recol- 
lections of the scenes upon its banks 
awakened a wish to describe them. In 
this manner I had proceeded insensibly 
without perceiving that I was trespassing 
upon ground preoccupied, at least as far 
as intention went, by Mr. Coleridge, who 
more than twenty years ago (z.¢., in the 
Quantock period) used to speak of writing 
a rural poem to be entitled ‘ The Brook,’ 
of which he has given a sketch in a recent 
publication.” 

In two ways Wordsworth’s note is in- 
structive. There is on his own part an 
evolution, almost unconscious, of Cole- 
ridge’s idea, which had been lying dor- 
mant in his mind so long. The scenery 
of “ The Brook ” is laid in the north; the 
Duddon is the subject of the verse, but 
what really has called into life a definite 
poetic creation is the subtle touch of 
another mind known many years ago on 
the Somersetshire hills. Then there is 
the hint of unfulfilled intention, so charac- 
teristic on the part of 

Visionary Coleridge, who 
Did sweep his thoughts as angels do 
Their wings with cadence up the blue. 


Coleridge was much taken at one time 
with his own conception, and had gone so 
far as to choose this most appropriate 
motto for his “ Brook.” 


The Muse! Nae Poet ever fand her, 

Till by himsel’ he learned to wander 

Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
And na’ think lang. 


The history of the composition of “ The 
Brook ” is typical, and, therefore, interest- 
ing. First of all, there is the bubbling 
stream high up in the mossy dell of the 
Quantock, shaded by ferns, and issuing 
nearly unseen from some low depression 
by the hillside. Down the combe, under 
the scarlet-berried mountain-ash, and be- 
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neath the oak coppice, and in and out the 
sinuous windings of the glens, crossing 
and recrossing the path at intervals, we 
can trace it. Soon it leaves the hills, and 
comes to more open spaces at the green 
entrances of the combe, such as Holford 
and Butterfly Combe, where it passes the 
lowly cottages and meanders to the lower 
plain. Presently we trace it by the well- 
worn roads, beneath the overhanging 
hedges, down through a village, as in 
Nether Stowey, and onwards to the sea 
beyond, not more than eight miles distant. 
It is possible, standing at the Quantocks, 
to trace with the eye at one long sweep 
the progress of a Quantock stream from 
its birth on the hillside to its outflow 
into the British Channel. Coleridge in 
some summer-day dream and reverie 
catches the idea, and imparts it to the 
companion of his ‘“wood-walks_ wild,” 
when it was their “daily portion” to 
“wanton in wild poesy.” The one dis- 
misses it to the limbo of things unfulfilled, 
the other takes it to heart and broods 
over it. It is as ifa painter sees a fitting 
subject for his canvas, imagines its out- 
lines by a sudden intuition, stores it away 
for future use, and then reproduces it at 
his leisure with the tints and coloring that 
seem appropriate. It is synthesis fol- 
lowed by analysis. Being an open-air 
composer, Wordsworth catches quickly 
at the moral and ethical value of a scene 
in nature. Coleridge in his compositions 
does not require such a stimulus. He 
paints a frosty night, and describes the 
silent ministry of cold sitting by the dying 
embers of his fire by night. 

“The Prelude,” on a larger scale, has a 
similar kind of inspiration to the “ Son- 
nets on the River Duddon.” The poem 
is a dedication to his “ Friend ” Coleridge. 


Anon I rose 
As if on wings, and saw beneath me stretched 
Vast prospect of the world . . . and hence 
this song. 


The “ world” was that world of inner 
thought and ecstasies of which Words- 
worth had found Coleridge the ablest and 
best spiritual exponent. The time was 
that “indulgent summer” of 1798, the 
place the “sylvan combes” and “ airy 
ridge ” of the Quantocks. 


To thee in memory of that happiness 

It will be known, by thee at ‘east, my Friend, 
Felt that the history of a poet’s min 

Is labor not unworthy of regard. 


It is part of Wordsworth’s own philoso- 
phy to say: — 





There are in our existence spots of time 
That with distinct pre-eminence retain 
A renovating virtue whence, depressed 
By false opinion and contentious thought, 

- » » our minds 
Are nourished and invisibly repaired. 
This efficacious spirit chiefly ]urks 
Among those passages of life that give 
Profoundest knowledge to what point and how 
The mind is lord and master. . . . 

Such moments 

Are scattered everywhere, taking their date 
From our first childhood. 


What moment, then, was more effi- 
cacious than that which prompted “ The 
Prelude” itself to Wordsworth in the 
company of his “ Friend’? (Prelude, Book 
xii.) 

In “Table Talk,” vol. ii., p. 78, Cole- 
ridge unfolds the original plan. The poet 
was to infer and reveal the proof of a 
necessity for the whole state of man and 
society being subject to and illustrative of 
a redemptive process in operation, show- 
ing that this idea reconciled all anomalies 
and promised future glory and restoration. 
Something of this sort, writes Coleridge, 
was agreedupon. It isinteresting to hear 
what Coleridge says years afterwards, 
when he has heard Wordsworth recite his 
poem. He feels that he himself has 
lagged behind. 


Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 
The pulses of my being beat anew. 


Life seems to return upon him as to “a 
drowned man,” and life’s joy rekindling 
roused a throng of pains. “A sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow ” followed with 


Sense of past youth, and manhood come in 
vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in 


vain, 
And all which I had culled in wood-walks wild 
And all which patient toil had reared, and all 
Commune with thee had opened out. 


Struck therefore with noble humility, 
Coleridge exclaims, — 
Nor do thou, 
Sage Bard! impair the pong of that hour 
Of thy communion with my nobler mind. 


His acknowledgment of Wordsworth’s 
power is generous and great: “ That giant 
Wordsworth ! ” he exclaims (March, 1798), 
“God love him!” To the very end of 
their lives there was no areas A only 
reciprocated honor and worthy tributes of 
regard. 

We know how long the memory of Cole- 
ridge and his influence lasted with Words- 
worth. In 1844, “ Wordsworth,” so we 
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read in the “Memoirs,” “spoke much 
during the evening of his early intercourse 
with Coleridge. Tt was not always easy 
to understand him. His talk was like the 
flow of a majestic river, sometimes lost in 
sand, then flashing out broad and distinct. 
But there was always a train and sequence 
in what he said (vol. ii., p. 443). 

When we get old and feeble, the mind, 
it is well known, goes back to early days 
and to most vivid impressions. ‘ Words- 
worth,” so one of his visitors writes, in 
July, 1844, “said that he had not slept 
well; that the recollection of former days 
and people had crowded upon him, and, 
most of all, his dear sister; and when he 
thought of her, and of those who had 
passed away, Coleridge, Southey, and 
many others, how could he sleep?” Not 
many years before he died Wordsworth 
saw again the old haunts on the Quan- 
tocks. Ina letter to John Peace, Septem- 
ber 4th, 1841, Wordsworth writes of his 
tour in Devonshire : “ During this tour we 
visited my old. haunts in and about Alfox- 
den, and Nether Stowey, and at Coleorton. 
These were farewell visits for life.” With 
what altered feelings and saddened heart 
must he have looked upon the outlines of 
the “eternal hills,” where, in the eager 
enthusiasm of youth, he had known the 
wood-walks wild, and the friends of his 


struggling life! 

To speak, therefore, of Wordsworth as 
one of the Lake poets, as if he belonged 
to a clique or set who designedly wrote 
upon a certain class of subjects in a cer- 
tain way and in a certain place is mislead- 


ing. As time goes on, we seem to get a 
better perspective of his work. The very 
phrase “the Lake poets” was coined by 
hostile critics writing in a malignant spirit, 
and is “as one-sided as the political opin- 
ions of the Edinburgh Review.” It re- 
calls a period of Wordsworth’s life when 
the cult of the poet was often more fash- 
ionable than sincere, his admirers more 
promiscuous than discriminating. Mat- 
thew Arnold has illustrated this blind 
homage by a story of his own (Introduc- 
tion to Selections). He says, “1! remem- 
ber how one of the pilgrims asked him if 
he had ever written anything besides the 
‘Guide to the Lakes.’ * Yes,’ Words- 
worth answered modestly, ‘1 have written 
verses.’ ” 

We would fain look upon that first 
struggling life of Wordsworth, when his 
fame was less assured, and the “ perilous 
quest” 
kindred souls. 
worth’s own language, we shall catch 


was made in peaceful combes with | 
Thus, to borrow Words- | 
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| the fragrance which the sundry flowers 

Fed by the stream with soft perpetual showers 

| Pienteously yielded to the vagrant breeze ; 

There bloomed the strawberry of the wilder- 
ness 

The trembling ‘*eye-bright ’’ showed her 
sapphire blue, 

The thyme her purple, like the blush of even. 


Presently the stream, lingering no more 
mid flower-enamelled lands and blooming 
thickets, expands 

over smooth flat sands, 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 
Beneath an ampler sky a region wide 
Is opened round him. 


Wordsworth’s life at Rydal Mount was 
like the river gliding seaward to its bourne, 
silent and unfettered, less favored by flow- 
ers and the mountain’s rugged charms. 
But perhaps there is more music in the 
first bublings of the fountain amidst its 
green moss, “ instinct with freshness rare.” 

Wordsworth, writing to Lady Beaumont 
in 1806, says: “1 never saw so beautiful a 
shrub as one tall holly which we had near 
a house we occupied in Somersetshire.” 
Its crown was covered with the glory of 
entwining parasite that imparted to the 
dark-green foliage a radiance of its own. 
Doubtless this was one of the holly 
bushes Dorothy Wordsworth had men- 
tioned so enthusiastically, and Words- 
worth himself had told of in his verses 
on “A whirl blast from behind a hill.” 
May we not take this chance saying of 
Wordsworth and read into it another 
meaning, and say that the brightest and 
freshest flowers of his verse blossomed 
here at Alfoxden and in the nooks of the 
Quantock Hills? 

WILLIAM GRESWELL. 
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On arriving at Aden, I found a letter 
from the governor of Ceylon, inviting me 
to make no arrangements on reaching that 
island, as there was to be an elephant- 
kraal early i in February at a place about 
fifty miles from Colombo. This was very 
exciting news to one during whose gov- 
ernment of nearly six years in Ceylon, 
there had not been a single kraal. 

The whole affair was a private concern 
got up by certain chiefs of the western 
provinces as a compliment to their new 
governor. They took the entire expense 
on themselves of driving in the elephants, 
| and of erecting some very pretty and com- 
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fortable houses, made of the leaves of the 
talipot palm, for the accommodation of 
the governor and his party, and of the 
local officials. The promoters of the en- 
tertainment, however, expected to recoup 
themselves for their outlay by the sale of 
the captured elephants, but the sport alone 
would have induced them to undertake 
it. It seldom comes, it is true, for kraals 
are not an every-day occurrence. In 1866 
one was given in honor of the Duke of 
Edinburgh ; and another in 1882 in honor 
of the English princes; but though few 
and far between, yet tradition keeps alive 
the story, and what Epsom is to an En- 
glishman, or a corrida de toros to Span- 
iards, such is a kraal to the Singalese. 
They will go any distance to one, and are 
as knowing and as garrulous about ele- 
phants and their doings as the most thor- 
ough aficionado about Manchegan bulls. 
After a pleasant morning drive and a 
subsequent short ride along a bridle-path 
we reached our destination, and fourd our 
leaf cottages very prettily situated in a 
meadow by the side of a clear stream. 
We were invited to be the guests of the 
governor in this pleasant bivouac, and 
much enjoyed the hospitality. The kraal 
itself was about three-quarters of a mile 
away, on the other side of the hill which 
flanked our meadow. It was constructed 
at the end of a valley, and ran up the side 
of the hill, and was two or three acres in 
extent. The word raa/ is Dutch, and 
is identical with the Spanish corrad or 
enclosure; and the present enclosure was 
formed of the trunks of trees sunk into 
the ground. Cross-bars lashed to them 
by tough creepers from the jungle, gave 
the palisade great strength, and peeled 
pointed sticks were arranged along it to 
repulse any attempt on the part of the 
captive elephants to.break out. A grand 
stand, large enough to hold fifty persons, 
was erected over the palisade in a posi- 
tion which commanded a view of the 
kraal, and a small kind of crow’s nest was 
placed just over the opening through 
which the elephants were to be driven. 
From that post the governor and a few 
friends would be able to see the first rush 
of the huge beasts into the kraal; and we 
were strictly enjoined when the time ar- 
rived not to speak or cough, and above all 
things, not to smoke, lest suspicion being 
aroused, the elephants should turn back. 
In the evening the governor invited the 
two native chiefs who were getting up the 
hunt to dinner. They informed us that 
the herd was well surrounded, and they 
hoped to drive them in next morning. 





We had much elephant talk, and broke 
up full of expectation. 

The morning came, but with it the ad- 
verse news that the herd had fallen back, 
and that there would be no driving in that 
day; but in order that time might not 
hang heavily upon us, a fish-kraal was 
proposed for our amusement in the after- 
noon. This was effected in a lovely spot 
where a large pool of a couple of acres in 
extent was hemmed in by a ridge of rocks, 
and filled by the river tumbling through a 
rocky defile above it. The fish which 
occupied the pool were driven into a cor- 
ner by nets; in it were placed boughs and 
logs of wood, under which they hid. At 
length the net completely surrounded the 
corner, which seemed alive with fish. 
They were a species of carp, almost all! 
small -— scarcely any reaching two pounds 
in weight, but they jumped like the best 
Irish steeplechasers. The net was raised 
about three feet above the surface of the 
pool, and many of them cleared it gallantly 
and got off safely into the open water. A 
prodigious quantity were captured at last 
and distributed among the beaters, who 
received them with much satisfaction, fish 
curry being a special dainty. 

Next day good news arrived that though 
the elephants had broken through the 
inner circle the day before, yet that they 
had been driven back by the outer cordon 
and were expected to enter the kraal be- 
fore noon. In elephant-catching there are 
two cordons, One in advance, the other 
some distance behind, to turn the ele- 
phants if they grow restive and succeed in 
breaking back. They are driven very 
slowly, only a few miles a day. There 
were from five hundred to six hundred 
beaters employed, who were relieved by 
a succession of new-comers from the vil- 
lages on these occasions. When dusk 
advances, a halt is proclaimed and a cor- 
don of fires in a constant blaze prevents 
the retreat of the elephants during the 
night. Next day after breakfast, we went 
up tothe kraal and took our silent unto- 
baccofied station in the crow’s nest over 
the entrance. We heard the wild cries of 
the beaters apparently near, louder and 
louder, quicker and quicker came the 
shots. We knew the great beasts were 
close at hand, all at once we held our 
breath, we saw the jungle wave, and then 
heard the crash of trees, and on rushed 
headlong into the kraal eleven elephants, 
bearing down everything before them. 
“* Now we may light our cigars,” we cried, 
and so we did. In an instant the pali- 
sades in the space left open for the entry 
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were securely fixed and all hope of escape 
impossible. The next step was to beat 
down the jungle within the kraal, in order 
that the noosers might have every oppor- 
tunity of easy approach. An opening was 
made in the enclosure, and six tame ele- 
phants stalked intoit. Twoturned tail the 
moment the wild herd approached them, 
and were so frightened that they would do 
nothing, so they were ignominiously 
turned out, and four remained for the 
work; two of them gigantic old tuskers 
which knew their business and never 
quailed. The poor captives, among whom 
were two mothers with calves, kept con- 
stantly together, thinking their safety lay 
in union. The great object was to pen 
them in some spot, in order that the noos- 
ers might get to their feet and fix the rope 
upon them, It was a most striking scene, 
the rush of the beasts bearing down every- 
thing crashing and waving before them, 
and all at once brought to a standstill by 
the sight of the huge tusker stepping 
gravely out and barring the way with his 
gigantic head. It seemed to be the per- 
tect symbol of the Aéschylean inexorable 
resistless fate, something treading slowly, 
noiselessly, bearing with it utter irretriev- 
able ruin. The deliberation and calmness 
of the approach was a terrible sight, noth- 
ing appeared but the enormous head and 


the trunk which touched the ground, and 
the bright colors of the riders ; all the rest 


was hidden in the foliage. The poor pris- 
oners halted, gazed, knew their master, and 
bolted another way; to be again encoun- 
tered by his comrade. At last a roar, or 
rather a shriek, and a violent trumpeting 
denoted that a capture had been effected. 
The rope was fixed on the leg of a calf, a 
small one, but for all that he made a good 
fight. One of the large elephants dragged 
him down by the rope to a tree in the cor- 
ner of the kraal by which a small stream 
was running and there he was tied up. 
Both on this and on other occasions it was 
amusing to see the good-natured manner 
in which the tame elephants handled their 
prisoners. They pushed them to the very 
spot where they wished them to go, and 
when there kept them perfectly steady till 
the tying-up process was effected. There 
was no attempt to beat or hurt them. 
They seemed as it were to say, “ There is 
not the slightest use in resistance,” and the 
captives aftera very short struggle seemed 
to acquiesce in that view of the case. 
The noosing and tying-up process was 
continued the next day, but we were 
obliged to leave and failed in consequence 
to see a very touching episode. The calf 
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of one of the cow elephants was noosed, 
the mother did her best to save it, but 
when it was dragged away by the huge 
tame tuskers she gave up the hopeless 
struggle, and retired into the rank of the 
still free wild ones. ‘The young elephant 
was tied to a tree in a corner of the kraa 
within three or four yards of the largest 
concourse of spectators. The wild ele- 
phants being again driven round the kraal 
passed near the spot, and this time the 
poor cow walked deliberately out from her 
fellows and came down to her calf, with 
whikh she remained the whole day, com- 
forting and petting it with her trunk, and 
not paying the slightest heed to the stones 
and sticks and bad language which were 
constantly hurled at her. At last she too 
submitted to be tied up without resistance. 
The governor’s party left that afternoon, 
and on the following day the remaining 
elephants were secured without loss of 
life or accident. 

It was notified to me on my arrival by 
the Kandyan chiefs of the north-western 
province that as a remembrance of the 
friendship which used to exist between us 
during my term of government, they were 
about to offer me the compliment of a 
kraal on a great scale in the wild regions 
of their province. 

They were already busily engaged in 
a drive of the elephants which abounded 
there, and were employing a prodigious 
force of beaters, from fitfeen hundred to 
two thousand men. It is probable there 
was some exaggeration in the number; 
still there is no doubt that a vast number of 
men were employed, and a considerable 
tract of country was being beaten by them 
towards one point where the site for a 
kraal had been selected. News reached 
us from time to time of large herds: of 
elephants being onthe move. It was said 
that one hundred and twenty had been 
counted within the circle, and among them 
a large and formidable tusker. Nothing 
could exceed the liberality of our enter- 
tainers; they had erected a large and 
tasteful house of talipot leaves close to the 
kraal for the accommodation of the gov- 
ernor’s party and myself. 

The governor at first did not intend to 
be present, but allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to change his mind, much to my 
gratification, as I again had the pleasure 
of his society. He was accompanied by 
Lady and Miss Gordon, which made the 
party very agreeable. 

We received notice that on the 5th of 
March, the elephants would be close to 
Ramors went abroad that 
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about sixty elephants were being driven, 
the rest having either escaped by their 
own exertions, or having been allowed to 
depart as the number was unmanageable. 
On the fifth accordingly, we all departed 
from Kandy at early morn, breakfasted at 
his beautiful residence near Korunegala 
with the government agent or satrap of 
the north-western province, and reached 
the kraal, which lay about thirty miles due 
west of Korunegala, at about six o’clock 
in the evening. 

On reaching our destination, I was most 
astonished at the scene which met the eye. 
A considerable town of leaf huts had 
suddenly sprung up, and the highroad 
was lined with shops filled with all sorts 
of wares. Further down, in the almost 
dry bed, and by the banks of a large river, 
were rows of bullock-carts, each of them 
the abode of visitors, temporary hotels, 
and occupied by more than one sleeper, 
while there was just enough water for 
somewhat unsatisfactory toilets, Branch- 
ing from the highroad and leading to the 
kraal, was a by-road, and on each side of 
it were constructed houses made of talipot 
leaves, and inhabited by members of the 
civil service, and other well-to-do folk. 
They seemed to be filled with ladies in the 
gay and light attire of tropical costume. 
It was stated that there were five thou- 
sand persons, independently of the beat- 
ers, in this temporary camp, over which a 
week previousiy nothing had been passing 
except wild beasts. On reaching the pre- 
cincts of the town, we were welcomed by 
a procession of elephants, and marched 
behind them in state to the spacious bun- 
galow erected by the Kandyan chiefs for 
our reception. It was very prettily ar- 
ranged and decorated, with about ten 
rooms, and not more than five minutes’ 
walk from the kraal. 

The next day we visited the kraal. 
There were about two acres of ground 
enclosed by a strong stockade, and a beau- 
tiful two-storied grand stand had been 
erected, with upper and lower compart- 
ments, from which all the operations could 
be well seen. 

It was most tastefully decorated with 
scarlet and white drapery; the arms of the 
governor and of myself were emblazoned 
on it, and it was carpeted like a drawing- 
room. We were in great hopes of being 
summoned to it on the following day, as 
it was confidently asserted that the ele- 
phants were close to the river, and once 
they were over it all the rest was a matter 
of plain sailing, and of a few hours’ despe- 
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then the next day and the next. Each day 
brought with it its own tales; one person 
confidently asserting he had seen the ele- 
phants close to the river; another being 
positive he too had seen them, but several 
miles away, and the last tidings-bearer was 
right. On Sunday we had divine service 
at the governor’s bungalow, and the Rev. 
Mr. Ireland Jones preached to a large and 
attentive audience of Europeans and na- 
tives an admirable sermon on the text, 
“Every beast of the forest is mine, and 
the cattle on a thousand hills.” Still the 
beasts of the forest would not or did not 
advance. We heard rumors of a particu- 
larly fierce cow elephant with a very 
young calf at her feet, disarranging the 
line by desperate attacks on the beaters, 
who could only repulse her by firing 
bullets at her from their extraordinary 
collection of firearms; and indeed, such 
marvellous arms could never have been 
seen elsewhere; Portuguese and Dutch 
barrels adapted to flint-locks, old Tower 
muskets, huge pistols, blunderbusses. 
They all, however, made a noise and 
frightened the elephants; but they did 
more than that: they killed two beaters by 
being indiscriminately discharged. One 
of the victims, a poor boy, had climbed a 
tree to see the sport, when a shot fired in 
the air wounded him so severely that he 
died shortly afterwards. 

As may be supposed, time began to 
hang heavily; the weather was very hot, 
and the camp being surrounded by jungle, 
it was reached by little air, It was a 
mercy that we were not all attacked by 
some disorder. No exercise was possible, 
partly from the thickness of the covert all 
around, and partly owing to the strict in- 
junctions which were circnlated that no 
one was to go in the direction of the ele- 
phants for fear of heading them back. 

There were not many episodes to be- 
guile the time; one night an assault was 
committed by a wild rogue elephant, 
which invaded the camp and attacked and 
ill-treated two small tame elephants on 
the outskirts. He was watched for next 
night, but departed never to return on 
receipt of a volley from some sportsmen, 
who failed to bring in his tail. Then 
there were horse-races, and much hard 
and dangerous riding in them, as is sure 
to be the case when the planters gather 
together. They were succeeded by ele- 
phant-races, and very grave, grotesque af- 
fairs they were. Whichever got the lead 
retained it, as in the best part of the 
course, and especially at the finish, there 
The delays and 
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the excuses for the non.arrival of the ele- 
phants continued into the new week, and 
at last became so intolerable that we all 
determined to depart, and on Wednesday 
the twelfth, having been at the kraal since 
Wednesday the fifth, we revolted, packed 
up our things and were on the point of 
starting when in rushed a messenger in 
hot haste, and informed us that the whole 
herd would be driven in within five min- 
utes. And sure enough we heard a tre- 
mendous outcry close at hand, accompa- 
nied with the reports of all manner of fire- 
arms. We arrived in time to see the dash 
in of the huge beasts, which ran round 
the stockade seeking an exit, but in vain. 
At every point there were spearmen, and 
the open space by which they entered was 
instantly closed up. It was difficult at 
first to see them as they took refuge in 
the thickest part of the covert. The first 
thing to be done was to beat down all the 
brushwood, to enable the noosers to go to 
work, and four tame elephants marched 
in for that purpose. It was most amus- 
ing to see the perfectly business-like man- 
ner with which they performed their task. 
They soon found out the few trees which 
were beyond their strength and they trou- 
bled themselves no more with them. The 
others they rocked to and fro till they 
overthrew them, and then walked along 


them breaking off the branches, and con- 
verting in a short time that which was 
previously a thick jungle into level ground. 
One large, dark-colored elephant showed 
remarkable skill and sagacity, and we were 
all admiring his cleverness as he worked 
away just under the stand within a few 


yards of us. All at once a frightful occur- 
rence took place. The mahout sitting on 
his shoulders dropped his goad, and the 
man behind him, who was the regular at- 
tendant on the beast, got down to pick it 
up. In an instant the elephant turned on 
him, seized him with his trunk, threw him 
down, knelt upon him and drove his tush 
(lower tooth), for he was not a tusker, 
right through his body. The tush was 
broken off by the violence of the blow. 
He then actually mashed him with his 
knees. The mahout kept his seat all this 
time, but vainly urged the beast to rise. 
At last, having satiated his revenge, he 
got up and allowed himself, all dripping 
from the mouth with his victim’s blood, 
to be driven out of the enclosure as quietly 
as if nothing had happened. It was a 
terrible scene close under the eyes of a 
number of ladies, who, as well as some of 
the men, were altogether upset. The gov- 
ernor at once ordered the proceedings to 
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ibe stopped for a couple of hours. 


The 
poor native’s death was instantaneous, for 
he was crushed into a mass. It turned 
out afterwards that the elephant ought 
never to have been worked that day, as 
he had given unmistakable signs of being 
“in must,” and had always been more or 
less ill-tempered. The drivers, however, 
had no misgivings, and so the owner did 
not interfere. But the poor man who fell 
a victim ought to have had every cause 
for misgiving, as the elephant had an old 
grudge against him on account of ill- 
treatment, and had three times before 
attempted to kill him. An elephant does 
not forget ill-treatment, but will long bide 
his time. 

On returning to the kraal the process 
of noosing was begun and was most ad- 
mirably carried on. At the former kraal, 
owing to the jealousies of the drivers of 
elephants coming from different districts, 
there were constant failures and disap- 
pointments, and even when a noosing was 
effected the ropes seemed continually to 
break like pack-thread. When one con- 
siders the enormous weight of the cap- 
tured animal and the strain of his strug- 
gling one way and the tame elephant an- 
other it seems a miracle that any rope can 
stand; but on the present occasion they 
did their work bravely. They were said 
to be made of cowhide. Two of the larg- 
est tamed elephants were furnished with 
these ropes, which were about forty feet 
long and fastened round their shoulders. 
When a favorable opportunity occurred 
and the herd of wild elephants was stopped 
and mixed in together, the nooser, rope 
in hand, entered the crowd with the most 
extraordinary courage, slipped it over the 
first hind leg that was raised from the 
ground, and then with one tug the struggle 
began. One man particularly distinguished 
himself; he ran in front of the tame ele- 
phant to which he belonged, armed only 
with a spear, and several times turned 
with this weapon the attack of wild ones 
which resented his approach. 

The levelling of the jungle was a shorter 
job than it seemed likely tobe. The rush- 
ings to and fro of a herd of twenty-six wild 
elephants, for that number were enclosed, 
soon made the rough piaces smooth, and 
the noosing proceeded vigorously. The 
famous cow of whose fierceness we had 
heard so much was one of the captives. 
She had a very wee elephant at her foot, 
which we thought would every minute be 
smothered in the thick mud of a pond 
within the kraal which the captives had, 
by constantly running through it, worked 
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up into a tenacious mass. The little fel- 
low, however, struggled manfully for his 
liberty ; but the poor mother had lost her 
courage, owing to the severity of her 
wounds, and soon gave in. Indeed there 
was but little resistance. Six weeks con- 
tinual driving had taken the steel out of 
them. They looked thoroughly woe-be- 
gone and very sorry for themselves. One 
alone fought valiantly for his liberty. He 
was a large dark elephant and did not 
generally go with the herd but by himself. 
On several occasions, as the row of three 
or four tame elephants advanced towards 
him, he rushed at them, — 


And thrice came on in fury, 
And thrice turned back in ‘dread, 


but his courage failed and he again re- 
treated. 

At last, however, he got his chance and 
did not miss it. Generally the pursuing 
elephants had a large tusker leading by 
about three parts of a length, and there 
was no hope of worsting him. This time 
a small one took the lead, it was less in 
height than the wild one, but strong and 
well fed. The moment the captive saw 
the change in the ranks he came on in 
right good earnest, dashed at the small 
one and gave him a blow with his trunk, a 
tremendous stroke and apparently over- 


whelming; but the little fellow stood it 
manfully, and, charging in turn, struck his 
antagonist with his forehead just in the 
shoulder and knocked him right back and 
down a bank near the scene of the encoun- 


ter. The wild one never charged again, 
but was the last captured, and very dan- 
gerous. He perfectly understood all that 
was going on and made little of the de- 
vices to catch him. It was noticed that 
in his walks he always passed by a par- 
ticular tree ; in this a native was perched, 
holding a rope with an open noose which 
lay on the ground, and which was covered 
with leaves. He at once walked up to it, 
pushed the leaves aside, took up the noose 
with his trunk-and threw it out of his way 
contemptuously. He at last gave in from 
sheer exhaustion, and about a fortnight 
after the kraal was over I asked a Singa- 
lege gentleman whether it would ever be 
possibie to train such a large and fierce 
animal. 

“T bought him,” said this gentleman, 
“at a high price, and he walked off two or 
three days after his capture to my estate 
about fifty miles away. He was in charge 
of two tame elephants. He is a most do- 
cile, intelligent fellow, and will soon be of 
great value.” 
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The governor’s party left that even- 
ing, and in the two following days the 
remaining elephants were noosed, sold, 
and Kraal-town relapsed again into wilder- 
ness. ‘ 

A great deal of adverse comment has 
been made on these kraals. It is said 
that they are cruel as regards the peasants 
who drive, the chiefs who are at expense 
in getting them up, and the elephants 
which are captured. I cannot accept any 
of these unfavorable criticisms. From all I 
can hear, both the peasants and the chiefs 
are greatly pleased at the rare chance 
which presents itself of carrying out a 
kraal. They took the opportunity of pay- 
ing me the compliment of offering it to me, 
and I believe the suggestion was entirely 
theirown. It may look as if strong com- 
pulsion were employed to keep from twelve 
hundred to two thousand men constantly 
beating for six weeks, but it must be re- 
membered that these men were near their 
villages, that the work was very easy, in 
fact not work at all, and that the strong, 
hardy Kandyans are all intensely fond of 
field sports. As for the chiefs, their ex- 
penditure was but small, and they recouped 
much of it by the sale of the elephants. 
There was no mistake as to their intense 
enjoyment of it. It was amusing to see 
the great Kandyan magnate, whom we had 
admired the day before in his imposing 
costume, all gold and color, now he was 
half naked, tattered, torn, perspiring, and 
almost hoarse from shouting, but still full 
of go and excitement. As I said before, 
the kraal is their great fair, their Derby, 
and they and all the population will be 
very glad to have another some years 
hence when an opportunity occurs. As 
for the elephants, if they had tongues to 
speak, and they certainly can do every- 
thing but speak, I am confident they would 
say, “If we are to be killed for sport or 
captured for use, let us by all means be 
captured by a kraal. We shall be well 
taken care of for the rest of our lives, 
get a treat of sugar now and then which 
we dearly love, have to perform a moder- 
ate amount of work, for we are the best 
judges as to what we can do, and as for 
kind treatment, leave that to us; we are 
quite able to take care of ourselves, and if 
ill-used to ‘know the reason why.’” It is 
true that about one in five is supposed to 
die of those captured in a kraal, either 
from pining or from wounds, though I did 
not hear of any that had died in the kraal 
just described, except the cow which had 
been grievously wounded. On the other 
hand, of the elephants which are caught 
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by license not more than two out of five 
survive. They are caught by trackers, 
who creep after them in the jungle, noose 
them, and tie them up toa tree. Many 
of those so tied up are left to die of abso- 
lute starvation, while the captors are hunt- 
ing others; and many more perish by the 
wounds they receive in their struggles, as 
they cannot be tied up as effectually by the 
hunters as by the aid of tame elephants, 
and, of course, with the increased length 
of rope there are increased injuries in the 
struggle. If, therefore, elephants are 
wanted for the public service, or if they 
are becoming too numerous and too saucy 
in any particular district where the popu- 
lation is large enough to carry out a kraal, 
I should certainly prefer giving permis- 
sion for their capture by that mode rather 
than by license, though, of course, if ele- 
phants must be caught in the wild and 
uninhabited districts this can only be 
done by hunters. 

And now may I be permitted to say a 
few words about my poor, huge, affection- 
ate, useful, clever favorites? I have the 
greatest attachment to them, and have in 
consequence seen much of them—or 
rather I should say, having seen much of 
them, I have conceived a great attachment 
tothem. Some of them, I acknowledge, 
are like some of our friends — not quite as 
easy-going as they ought to be ; somewhat 
capricious in temper, and too easily pro- 
voked. But 1 will venture to say if you take 
the first ten men you meet, and if you take 
the first ten elephants, and inquire care- 
fully into the dispositions of each batch, 
you will find far more cantankerousness 
among the men than among the beasts. 
Now, I have no particular sentimentality 
for big beasts —a hippopotamus is a sen- 
sual, unattractive brute without affection ; 
a rhinoceros is a malignant wretch, son- 
strum nulla virtute redemptum, which 
hunts, and would gladly kill the keeper 
who feeds him daily; and it is impossible 
to conceive a more supercilious, dissatis- 
fied, ever-grumbling, unlovable, and unlov- 
ing creature than the camel. I acknowl- 
edge that the way to an elephant’s heart is 
through his stomach, but once touch that 
chord by means of your fruit-leavings — 
mango-stones, pine-apple rinds, overripe 
oranges, etc. — and you will see his little 
pig eyes gleaming on you with melting 
affection. There was an elephant named 
Bombera which was employed in construct- 
ing a stone dam, intended to close up a 
river, and thereby form a lake, at Newera 
Eliya in Ceylon. To watch this elephant | 
working was one of the sights of the place. | 





| He first of all drew down from the quarry 


the huge stone that was to be used; he 
then undid the chain by which he had 
drawn it. He next proceeded to roll it 
with his forehead along the narrow stone 
embankment, or rather wall, till he fitted it 
exactly into its place. On one side of the 
wall was a precipice, on the other a deep 
lake. As the stone was being pushed by 
his forehead, it would at one time incline 
to the lake, at another, over the precipice ; 
but he immediately made it straight again 
with his foot. He was doing as much 
work as ten men, far more quickly and 
with the accuracy ofa skilled mason. On 
one occasion several friends were present 
watching the proceedings. There was a 
heavy sledge-hammer lying on the ground, 
and some one asked if he would take it up 
and break a very large rock close to it. 
The officer in charge of the work said we 
were asking too much, but the mahout, who 
heard the conversation, replied gravely, 
“ Bombera can do and will do everything 
he is asked;” and he said something to 
the elephant, which took up the sledge as 
if it were a feather, and knocked the stone 
to pieces ina few minutes. ‘“ Now take 
your pipe ard smoke it,” said the mahout ; 
upon which the animal stuck the sledge in 
his mouth and walked off with it as if he 
was enjoying a morning smoke. My ac- 
quaintance with him soon ripened into 
deep affection on both sides. When he 
was first introduced to me, he was ordered 
to kneel and salaam by rubbing his fore- 
head in the dust, and then to rise up and 
trumpet his greeting. After he had gone 
through his salutations, I gave him a bas- 
ket full of fruit-leavings. The same pro- 
ceedings took place for the next two or 
three days, and after that the moment he 
heard the bells of my ponies, nothing 
would restrain him; off he came to greet 
me, prostrated himself at my feet, rubbed 
his forehead in the dust, and trumpeted 
vigorously for his fruit. It was at first 
rather formidable, the charge of such a 
huge monster right down upon one; but 
there was no danger. He used generally 
to remain by my side while I was looking 
at the work, and more than once I have 
felt something like a leaf touching my ear, 
and on looking up found that Bombera 
had advanced quite noiselessly, and was 
gently holding it in his trunk as a token 
of his love. 

One of the first questions I asked on 
arriving subsequently in Ceylon was about 
my dear friend Bombera, and I heard with 
much regret that he had died some time 
ago of some internal complaint at the early 
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age of thirty-five, universally loved and 
regretted. 

On another occasion I was down in the 
eastern province and was delighted with 
the intelligence and gentleness of a huge 
female elephant which was working at a 
new bridge. She really seemed able to 
do everything but speak, and was a thor- 
ough favorite of the whole pioneer force 
stationed on the spot. The officer in 
charge of the work told mea curious story. 
Some three or four years previously, this 
elephant had a young one —a very rare 
occurrence among elephants in captivity. 
She was perfectly devoted to her calf ; but 
it died and she was inconsolable, and from 
being the gentlest creature she became 
irritable and even dangerous. One morn- 
ing it was announced to the young officer 
that she had broken the chain which had 
confined her and had escaped into the for- 
est. Trackers were sent out in every 
direction, but as wild elephants were in 
abundance all around it was impossible to 
trace her. The loss of such an animal 
was a heavy one, the works were much 
retarded, and there was general tribula- 
tion in consequence. One night, about 
ten days after the escape, the officer in 
question went out to lie in wait for bears 
at a pond in the jungle some distance off. 
As he and his native attendant were re- 


turning early in the morning the native 
silently nudged him, and they saw in the 
dim grey light an elephant with her calf 
making her way along the newly formed 
road towardsthecamp. They both sprang 
behind trees and, when the elephants 
passed, the native insisted that it was 


their old’ friend. They hurried back as 
fast as they could and found the camp in 
a ferment. Sure enough the truant had 
returned, and she appeared to be quite as 
joyful as the rest of the assemblage, going 
from one to another and touching them 
with her trunk, and as if she were exhibit- 
ing her adopted child. There was a very 
pretty little elephant in the camp which 
used to run in and out of our hut, and I 
believe it was the one which she had 
either begged, borrowed, or stolen during 
her absence. Her good temper and usual 
docility completely returned at once. 

In the year 1874, Princes Augustus and 
Philip of Saxe-Coburg paid a visit to 
Ceylon and expressed a wish to see ele- 
phants working. There were none be- 
longing to the department of works at 
Kandy, where they were staying; but the 
guardian of the temple lent a couple of 
the elephants belonging to it. They did 
everything they were ordered to do with 
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their usual intelligence, carrying large 
stones wherever they were told to place 
them, fixing the chains to the stones and 
unfixing them ; but one of them, a tusker, 
on that occasion performed an act entirel 

of his own accord which greatly pret 4 
me. He was carrying a long and very 
heavy stone down a steep declivity. The 
stone was suspended from his neck bya 
chain, and as the chain was somewhat 
long the stone struck repeatedly against 
his knees. He stopped, made what sailors 
call a bight of the chain, gave it a roll 
round his tusk, and having thus shortened 
it carried the stone to its destination with- 
further discomfort to his knees. What 
the mahout said to him, or whether he 
said anything, I do not know; but it is 
difficult to imagine that out of the eighty 
phrases which a very highly educated ele- 
phant is supposed to understand there 
would have been one framed for such an 
emergency as this, and if there was not, 
surely it was the clearest exercise of the 
reasoning faculty pure and simple which 
prompted this act. ' 

Many were the tales of strange and 
laudable doings by elephants which I 
heard from credible witnesses, and it is 
no wonder that my heart softened towards 
them, and that I determined to put a stop 
as far as I could to the indiscriminate 
and wanton slaughter of these useful and 
worthy animals which had hitherto pre- 
vailed. Of course it was quite right to 
kill trespassers in crops, and still more to 
kill rogue elephants whose ferocity and 
cunning rendered them a pest in whatever 
district they took up their quarters. But 
the days have passed when a slayer of 
elephants was a benefactor of a district, a 
second Hercules or Theseus in driving 
away wild beasts. In those days the na- 
tives had no firearms, so the beasts had 
much the best of it and ravaged the crops 
with tolerably impunity. The slayers of 
them therefore were universally revered, 
a reward was given for each tail, and 
men were spoken of as one-hundred-tail, 
two-hundred-tail men; indeed, the famous 
Major Rogers is said to have slain over 
twelve hundred elephants. But now things 
are very different. Most natives have 
some kind of firearm; and the elephants, 
which are extremely timid, rarely make a 
foray on cultivated lands, but have retired 
into the depths of wild jungles, where 
they cannot do the slightest harm. I, 
therefore, while encouraging the destruc- 
tion of rogues by liberal rewards, placed a 
heavy fine on the slaughter of inoffensive 
beasts without a license, which license 
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had to receive the sanction of the gov- 
ernor. No so-called sport can be more 
degrading, in my opinion, than the butch- 
ery of poor harmless cow elephants and 
their little calves which play round the 
dead bodies of their mothers till they too 
are shot down. They have no ivory, they 
are not good to eat, they are inoffensive, 
and, generally speaking, the risk is about 
as great as going among a herd of short- 
horns and shooting them right and left. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that future 
governors of Ceylon will have some re- 
gard for this noble and, for tropical work, 
invaluable race of animals —and it is 
mainly in the hope of enlisting sympathy 
in their fate that I have written this 
paper. W. H. GREGORY. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE BULL- 

FIGHTING. 

THE ancient art and mystery of bull- 
fighting, which has existed from time 
immemorial in the Iberian peninsula, has 
come down to present days in two ivery 
distinct forms of ring sport. The bull- 


fight of Spain and the bull-fight of Portu- 
gal are different things altogether. 


Each 
is sharply differentiated from the other, 
and each has been slowly evolved in ac- 
cordance with the very clearly defined 
radical differences that exist between the 
peoples of the two neighboring kingdoms. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the 
Portuguese is not only the better sport of 
the two, as it certainly is the more hu- 
mane, but that it has kept far the more 
truly to the traditions of the ancient 
pastime, which is probably a survival, a 
modified survival, of the gladiatorial fights 
of ancient Rome. 

For these reasons, when the Parisians 
resolved to make a picturesque excursion 
into the Middle Ages for the benefit of 
their Exhibition visitors, and to revive the 
romantic bull-baiting of the past, they 
were well advised in rejecting the brutal 
sport of the Spanish ring in favor of the 
Portuguese bull tournament; and the 
Paris bull-fighting of this summer, though 
not strictly after the Portuguese method, 
is far nearer to it than to the bloody and 
barbarous sport of the Spaniards. 

The Portuguese bull-fighting is of like 
antiquity with that of Spain, and it is the 
lineal descendant of the wild-beast shows 
of Rome; but it derives most of its ro- 
mantic coloring from Moorish and post- 
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Mocrish times. There is evidence that it 
was a favorite sport among the chivalrous, 
warlike Moors of the peninsula to chase 
the half-wild bulls of the plains on horse- 
back. This practice would naturally spread 
to the Christians, who had learnt from 
their Moorish enemy the use of the curb- 
bit, perhaps of the stirrup, certainly of the 
cavalry lance, without which accomplish- 
ments bull-fighting on horseback is not a 
possible thing. Their Moorish teachers 
of the fine art of modern horsemanship, of 
the courtesies of life, of chivalry, of the 
point of honor, of all, in short, which dis- 
tinguishes the cavalier from the churl, 
would certainly have imparted to their 
Christian pupils this pleasant and manly 
diversion of fighting the wild bull from the 
saddle. 

In the best days of peninsular chivalry 
bull-fighting was a sport for kings and 
princes. There is a sound tradition that 
the Cid, el Campeador, the great Chris- 
tian hero of the Middle Ages, was re- 
nowned as a bull-fighter, killing bulls from 
his horse with his own valiant hand. 
Much later the emperor Charles V. is 
related to have enjoyed this noble sport, 
and the Spanish painter, Goya, himself an 
aficionado of the first order, has a spir- 
ited representation of his Catholic Majesty 
on horseback attacking a savage bull with 
his spear. 

Now, this tradition of the palmy days of 
the bull-ring is preserved, as every one 
knows, in a very degraded form, in the 
mounted ficadores of the Spanish bull- 
fight. They are men on horseback, but 
the horses are broken-down cab and cart 
horses, fit for no work, spiritless, with 
hardly life enough left in them to creep to 
the knacker’s yard. On these wretched 
screws, thus cruelly sent into the ring, and 
given up to the fury of the savage bull (to 
the shame, as I strongly think, of the 
manhood of the Spanish public), are 
mounted the poor modern representatives 
of the champions, knights, and warrior 
kings, who, spear in rest, in ancient days, 
dared the rage of wild bulls on their war- 
horses. The Spanish picador of to-day is 
armed indeed; his legs are swathed in 
iron and leather, so that when the bull shall 
gore and overthrow his horse, and the 
horse falls on his rider, the horseman shall 
receive no hurt; and he carries a thing 
that by courtesy may be called a lance, 
but is liker to a goad, being, in truth, only 
a spear-shaft with a nail-point at the end, 
which can enter no more than skin-deep. 
Armed with this simple weapon, the pica- 
dor of the Spanish bull-ring on his 
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wretched mount, himself a recruit from 
the lowest slums of Seville or Madrid, 
weighted and made more slothful and 
clumsy than nature intended by his defen- 
sive armor, makes no pretence to fight the 
bull. He does not, indeed, fight at all; he 
only gets into the bull’s way as the infuri- 
ated animal first rushes into the arena. 
His duty is to receive the charge and 
ield up his horse to the horns, of the 
uil, after some more or less ineffectual 
pushing at him with his pole. It is a 
sorry spectacle, and would be laughable if 
it were not grossly and shamefully cruel. 

Portuguese bull-fighting is a manlier 
sport. No knacker’s-yard horses are 
brought into the ring, to be butchered un- 
resisting. There are no picadores of the 
low Spanish type, with horses incapable 
of flight from the bull, the Portuguese 
picador being generally a gentleman by 
birth — of a class, that is, with whom the 
management of the “great horse” is a 
traditional accomplishment. He is neither 
protected by armor, nor does he carry any 
weapon either of offence or of defence. 
Horse and rider preserve the traditions of 
this ancient chivalrous art; the rider by 
wearing a rich, gold-laced costume of the 
sixteenth century, the horse by his careful 
training and magnificent silken and gold 
caparison. To equalize the odds between 
the bull and his baiters, his horns are 
tipped; and yet, even with this handicap- 
ping, the Portuguese bull has much the 
best of it. He is never seriously hurt ; 
indeed, in my belief, he is never hurt at 
all, and he enjoys the delight —the in- 
tense delight, common to all men and all 
animals of natural courage — of being put 
in a boundless and justifiable rage with 
his enemies. 

It is a magnificent sight to see a black 
bull from the plains of Alemtejo, a Juro, 
who has never been fought before, in his 
first rage and rush into the ring. He 
charges at the first living creature in his 
path; the blinder and madder his rush, 
the safer is the bull-fighter. The man 
holds his scarlet silken cloak in front of 
him, and behind its shelter, darts to one 
side as the bull is on him, and the bull’s 
horns meet only the silk and the empty 
air. A mistake of a fraction of a second 
in his action may cost the man his life, 

_and the right performance of this difficult 
feat of cozening the bull with the cloak is 
the bull-fighter’s first elementary acquire- 
ment. : 

When the bull has run at three or four 


of the men and failed each time to gore, | 
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raged. He stands in the centre of the 
ring, gazing from one to another of his 
foes, hesitating which to attack first. He 
paws the ground, bellowing hoarsely in 
his anger ; his great muscular neck is low- 
ered and raised, in terrible semblance of 
goring and tossing and killing an imagi- 
nary enemy; he stamps on the ground, 
and fancies he is trampling an assailant 
under his hoofs. Sometimes he charges 
again and again till his wind and rage are 
spent. Sometimes he turns cunning, and, 
approaching one of the men slowly, stalks 
him with deadly intent to catch and hold 
him against the wooden barrier of the 
ring andcrush the life out of him. This 
action is, of course, more to be feared 
than the bull’s blind rushes, and would 
lead to more deaths in the ring than occur, 
but that the boundary of the arena, which 
is from five to six feet in height, is pro- 
vided with a little ledge about half-way 
from the ground. On this the bull-fighter 
can place his foot, and, resting his hand 
on the top, vault over and escape. It is 
amusing to see a practised bull-fighter 
chased by the bull across the arena, and 
timing his flight so exactly that he reaches 
the barrier, and leaps over at the very 
moment that the bull’s horns come with a 
resounding bang against the woodwork. 
Sometimes, though, the man has to run as 
fast as his legs can carry him and some- 
times he does not run fastenough. Then 
the bull scores. 

If a bull is not a puro—a bull fresh 
from the plains, unknowing in the wiles of 
man —#if he has been fought before, he 
often runs cunning from the outset; and 
this is one reason why the Portuguese 
way of bull-fighting is more dangerous 
than the Spanish ring sport. In Spain 
every bull:is a puro, because none ever 
survive the fight. I had this distinction 
from a Spanish bull-fighter who was fight- 
ing at Oporto. He told me, too, what I 
should not have ventured to state on my 
own authority alone, that the bulls of 
Alemtejo were mas valientes y mas mar- 
rajos—of more courage and cunning — 
than even the famous Spanish cattle from 
the banks of the Jarama. 

The sport of bull-fighting in Portugal 
does not consist in slaughtering the bull 
after he has spent his rage and strength 
on horses and men—chiefly on the 
horses, who, in Spain, go down before his 
horns killed and wounded to death by the 
dozen and score at every spectacle — but 
to dare and tease him to increased rage, 
so that his assailants may show their ex- 


the poor beast is disappointed and en- | treme skill and courage in coming within 
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a hair’s-breadth of the peril of his horns 
and yet escape wounds and death as if m | 
a miracle. If this be true sport, then bull- 
fighting ranks with fox-hunting and tiger- 
shooting and with war itself. The only 
offensive act which the Portuguese prac- 
tise against the bull is to fix the tiny darts 
called danderilhas into his neck. The 
banderilha is a stick about a foot in 
length, adorned with silken ribbons and 
streamers ; it has a projecting steel point, 
barbed, as fine as a trout-fly hook straight- 
ened out. It is not long enough to pass 
through the epidermis of the animal, the 
skin at the neck being little less than two 
inches through, and it is evident that he 
feels the prick much less than we should 
that of a pin. 

In the right fixing of these little darts in 
the bull’s neck is the skill of the soreador, 
both Spanish and Portuguese, chiefly 
shown. As the darts must be affixed in 
the upper part of the neck, about six 
inches behind the horns, and on a particu- 
lar spot not four inches square, and as 
they are placed as a rule while the animal 
is in the very act of charging, the feat re- 
quires a sureness and swiftness of eye, 
hand, and foot, almost inconceivable. To 


see it well done is to see sport in its best 
form, and to do it rightly must be extraor- 
dinarily satisfactory to the performer. 


We Englishmen know, some of us, what 
itis to “drive” an unwilling horse over 
twelve or fourteen feet of water, what itis 
to “smash ” a volleyed ball at lawn tennis, 
what a hard, low, late “cut” between 
“ point ” and the “slips ” is at cricket, but 
not any of these performances can come 
up to this feat of the bull-ring. The art 
of it, and indeed the secret of all bull- 
fighting, is based upon the closest obser- 
vation of the habits and character of the 
bull, just as the art of riding is based upon 
a perfect knowledge of a horse’s ways; 
and as horses’ tempers vary and the rider 
must form his action upon the indications 
given by every new horse he mounts, so 
do bulls, too, vary in disposition. A mis- 
take in either case is accompanied by its 
penalty —a fall from or with the horse, or 
a fall before the bull; but a fall in the 
bull-ring, a false step or a false timing, is 
often followed by death, or, at best, broken 
bones. 

It has been observed that a bull in act to 
gore invariably stays, or nearly stays, his 
course as he lowers his head. The bull 
when he does this is said, in the quaint, 
formal language of the Portuguese ring, 
entrar em jurisdiccao e humilharse— 
to enter upon his jurisdiction and to hum- 
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ble himself. It is during this fraction of 
a fraction of a second that the dart-fixer or 
the cloak-holder must decide on his action. 
To affix the darts properly the danderit- 
heiro on foot should hold them so that 
the bull, in raising his head to gore, re- 
ceives their fine points in the upper part 
of his neck, one on either side; the man 
at the same moment bounds to one side 
and escapes. When the dart-fixer is on 
horseback the method of attack is alto- 
gether different. The rider gallops along- 
side of the bull, and, without waiting for 
the animal’s charge, forces his horse to 
close quarters, affixes the dart, and turns 
quickly away. The sport is more danger- 
ous on horseback than on foot ; astumble, 
a mistake of pace, or an unexpected swing 
round of the bull’s horns may be fatal; 
and there is no escape, as with the dis- 
mounted man, over the barrier. 

Every one of these various kinds of at- 
tack upon the bull is termed a sorte—in 
Spanish swerte—and there are several, 
one of the most extraordinary being the 
sorte da vara, where the bull-fighter, with 
a short leaping-pole in his hands, runs to 
meet the bull in his onward rush, and, as 
he lowers his head to gore, the bull-fighter 
fixes his leaping-pole in the ground, and 
with its help vaults high over the body of 
the animal. The last time I saw this feat 
performed was a few months ago. The 
bull was a little too quick for the man and 
struck the pole with his horn while the 
leaper was in the air, and the bull gored 
and stamped upon him, but his mates 
rushed in bravely and rescued their com- 
panion, and carried him from the ring with 
no more hurt than a dislocated joint, two 
broken ribs, and a good many bruises. 

The dart-fixer in the Portuguese bull- 
fights —the danderilheiro— is the coun- 
terpart in dress and appearance of the 
well-known majo-dressed banderillero of 
the Spanish ring. In the Portuguese bull 
arena there are often Spanish as well as 
Portuguese dart-men. The Spaniard is 
always to be distinguished by his long 
hair, worn ina knob behind —the mofo. 
The Portuguese disdains this fashion as 
effeminate. The chu/os in the Spanish 
sport —the clowns — supernumeraries 
who carry the cloak, and whose chief busi- 
ness it is to fill the ring and to crowd 
round and divert the attention of the bull 
when he has got a foot-man or a rider 
down, are represented in the Portuguese 
ring by a band of men dressed in the old 
gala costume of the Alemtejo province 
where the bulls are bred — gay flowered 


|chintz jackets and dark breeches, with 
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colored sash. They wear white stockings 
and light shoes. These men are peasants 
of the Alemtejo plains. Their solitary 
weapon is a pole with a small blunt iron 
fork at its extremity, with which, standing 
in a body, they can ward off the bull’s 
charge. This weapon gives them their 
name, mocos ae forcado —fork-men. 

When the first fury and swiftness of the 
animal are expended, the fork-men, who 
have hitherto kept within safe neighbor- 
hood of the barrier, run in and tease and 
play with the bull. They have none of 
the alertness, grace, and quickness of the 
Spanish chulo; they are round-shouldered 
peasants, clumsy and loose-limbed; but 
their strength and daring are wonderful. 
A common trick of theirs is to ran to the 
bull’s side, seize his horn with the right 
hand and his tail with the left, surprising 
the bull for a moment with their audacity, 
and holding him thus, as it were “in chan- 
cery ;” escaping with a quick bound as 
the bull recovers his presence of mind and 
prepares to gore. 

A bolder feat still is for one of these 
fellows to stand in the bull’s path, to chal- 
lenge him, to cite him — citar o touro is 
the technical phrase. The bullis perhaps 
tired of ineffectual charges, ever baffled 
in his attacks, and he stands at bay; then 
the ogo places himself in his front, throws 
up his arms, whistles, shouts, and defies 
the beast, which, suddenly lowering his 
head, charges his fresh enemy. The man 
leaps upwards as the stroke is just upon 
him, and letting his body lie between the 
bull’s horns, grasps them firmly within 
either hand as the bull lifts his head to 
toss. Then the animal, frustrated of his 
will, and made more furious than before, 
stamps on the ground, roaring with rage, 
and carries the man about the ring aloft, 
unhurt upon his horns amid the approv- 
ing shouts of the spectators. 

Presently the man’s companions rescue 
him, crowding up and seizing the bull by 
horns, tail, legs; pressing, pushing, leap- 
ing against his sides, neck, and quarters, 
till the great beast is entangled and op- 
pressed and hindered by the number and 
weight of his assailants. But the end of 
this foolhardiness, often undertaken to 
please and woo some mistress in the 
crowd, is sometimes tragedy, not comedy. 
Such a tragic ending to the interlude has 
been most exactly and most forcibly de- 
scribed by the great epic poet of Portugal, 
and I quote the passage that I may have 
the pleasure of quoting, too, Sir Richard 
Burton’s admirable Englishing of a stanza 





that has baffled all previous translations of 
the “ Lusiads.” 


Qual no corro a o ledo amante 
Vendo a formosa dama desejada, 

O touro busca, e pondose diante, 

Salta, corre, sibila, acena e brada; 
Mas o animal atroce nesse instante, 
Com a fronte cornigera inclinada, 
Bramando duro corre, e os olhos cerra, 
Derriba, fere, mata e poe por terra. 


The spirit of these lines, their terse 
linking of familiar images, and their mag- 
nificent swiftness of utterance, are hardly 
lost in Burton’s : — 


As in the gory ring some gallant ga 

On his fair mt ar a with firm-fist - 

Seeketh the furious bull, and bars his way, 

Bounds, runs, and whistles, becks and shouts 
and cries; 

The cruel monster, sams a thought’s delay, 

Lowering his horned front, in fury flies, 

With eyne fast closed, and roaring horrid 
sound, 

Throws, gores, and leaves him lifeless on the 
ground. 


The bull of the Portuguese ring is not 
a large animal, but he is bred for strength 
and activity. Having seen the cattle of 
both countries, I am inclined to consider 
the beasts of Portugal superior in strength 
and fierceness to those of Spain. Lat- 
terly, Portuguese bulls have been used in 
some of the more famous bull-fighting cen- 
tres of Spain. There of course they enter 
the arena with unbated horn-points and 
do terrible execution upon the wretched 
blindfolded horses. An eye-witness of a 
recent bull-fight in Madrid told me that a 
single Portuguese bull killed no fewer 
than fifteen of these miserable unresisting 
animals before he was himself laid low. 
The half-wild bull of the Portuguese 
plains is never overloaded with fat; he 
can turn as quickly as a goat, and gallop 
nearly as fast as a horse. He is always 
in good form for running, and so full of 
“90” that he often leaps tie barrier which 
the bull-fighter has vaulted over to escape 
from him. This barrier is no less than 
five feet five inches in height, for I have 
measured it. Yet at the last bull-fight I 
witnessed in Oporto, four out of the ten 
bulls that were fought leapt this barrier, 
some of them several times over, and one 
or two cleared it without a graze. Now, 
five feet five inches is a very good high 
jump for a man, and a phenomenal jump 
for a horse in the hunting-field. In m 
own experience it is oftener talked of, 
than cleared by a hunter. 
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So greatly does the bull enjoy his fight- 
ing, so sorry is he when the sport is draw- 
ing to a close, that I do not think he could 
ever be induced to leave the ring, though 
his stable door is held wide open to him, 
and he knows that water is there to quench 
his thirst and a heap of fresh-cut grass for 
him to eat, but for the device of bringing 
in a troop of oxen, his companions. Even 
then he is often very loth to go, but the 
oxen are made to surround him; they 


SNAKE-CHARMING AT THE PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION. — Among the recent entertainments 
provided at the Paris Exhibition is a serpent- 
charming séance. The charmers are the Ais- 
saouans of Algeria, who go through a series 
of acts and incantations, mostly in the style 
of the witches in ‘* Macbeth,’”’ before begin- 
ning operations. They first make a pande- 
moniac noise on a kind of big drum, which 
goes on crescendo until the Deity has heard 
their muttered prayers and has been propi- 
tiated by the horrible rolling of their ocular 
apparatus. Suddenly the noise ceases, and, 
amid silence, one of the chief men of the tribe 
brings a cauldron on the stage, and, with a 
grand sweeping gesture, throws a powder into 
it, from which rises a light white smoke. 
Then the chief is held over the cauldron and 
sniffs its contents until he is partly intoxicated 
by the gases, after which he throws himself 
like a wild-cat on a nice bed of ground glass 
and prickly cactus leaves, which he eats, or 
pretends to do so, with avidity. Lis friends 
accompany his motions with the tumultuous 
music of the éarabouk, or aforesaid big drum, 
and he finally goes to a seat on the stage full 
of holy serenity, and thoroughly competent to 
accomplish anything with the snakes and ser- 
pents which, owing to all these preliminary 
antics, are an unconscionably long time coming 
onthe scene. When the chief sits down one 
of his assistants is held over the cauldron and 
goes through all the contortions and convolu- 
tions over again, after which he beseeches the 
** boss ’’ charmer to give him the case contain- 
ing the serpents. When the request is com- 
plied with, the deputy charmer receives the 
box with joy, opens it, and takes out a few 
coils of vipers, which he coolly puts round his 
neck. The creatures peck away at the man’s 
flesh; but he enjoys their bites without fear, 
for he has probably rendered the ophidians 
innocuous. When the vipers have been put 
back in their box another Aissaouan sorcerer 
rises and performs the ‘‘ needle trick,’? which 
consists in pricking himself with a long, thick 
needle all over the body. He never bleeds, 
for he has previously rendered his muscles 
bloodless by compression. 
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wear bells round their necks, and perhaps 
the familiar clanking confuses him, or, re- 
minding him of peaceful rural scenes, 
blunts his warlike ardor. He is tired, 
thirsty, glad probably to be among his 
own kind once more; and presently the 
fierce beast, so full of fight a little while 
before, trots quietly to his lair with the 
troop of oxen, amid the bravos and accla- 
mations of the crowd if he has acquitted 
himself like a bull of spirit and courage. 
OSWALD CRAWFURD. 








The same per- | 


former also pretends to gouge his eye out, and 
to bore through his brains. The spectacle is 
horrible, and is equalled in disgusting details 
by the charmer who allows a scorpion to creep 
all over his face, and then swallows it. 


THE SHIPMENT OF CATTLE. — During the 
short trip from Montreal to Quebec by steam- 
ship one hundred and fifty head of cattle, in- 
tended for the English markets, perished. 
Think of it, in a passage of only one hundred 
and eighty miles, one hundred and fifty head 
of cattle lost their lives! This is a fearful 
story, and proves for the hundredth time the 
truth of our contention that shippers of live 
stock make a serious and expensive mistake, 
when they ship their goods in what may be 
termed an inland port. By sending their 
cattle to Quebec by quick railway lines, the 
live stock would be able to enter the steamers 
at this port in a comparatively fresh and 
healthy condition, with a constant current of 
air blowing about them all the time. The 
shipment of live stock for purposes of food to 
Great Britain began at Point Levis. For some 
reason, never properly understood, the head- 
quarters were transferred to Montreal, and 
since that time the losses have been simply 
enormous. The fact is all shipments of cattle 
ought to be made from the last possible port. 
The fewer days the cattle spend on shipboard 
the better it is for all concerned. We hope 
that after this last misadventure, the people 
immediately interested will see the advisability 
of returning to first principles, and shipping 
their live stock at this port. In the mean 
time we beg to caution our readers against 
buying any of those beeves which lost their 
lives while travelling from Montreal to this 
city. In making your market look carefully 
at the beef which is offered to you for sale. 
Depend upon it, some unprincipled vendors 
will try to foist upon you meat which ought 
not to be exposed for sale. A word to the 
wise, we presume, is sufficient. 

Quebec Chronicle. 
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wy 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 
proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
ee each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Sclentific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


It presents in an inexpen- 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Isiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in eve 


department of Literature 


Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the 


eat 


and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family genera 
intelligence and literary taste. 


OoOPinironNs. 


‘*No man who understands the worth and value of 
this coins publication would think of doing without 
it. Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. . It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian ai 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa living picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
igin itself an inspiration. . No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE Livinc AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

* Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader. 
It is one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, phi osophy, or Felig- 
ion, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 


“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”—The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more vaiuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in an age when knowledge has incr 
beyond all precedent, and the ee of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE Livine AGg, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.’"—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a trora 
ry. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.'’— New- Yor’ 

server 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars an 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the be 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com 
monwealth. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poe 
travels, whaler men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it neves 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New-York Tribune. 

“ Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
aposeqenee gives it certain advantages over its monthly 

vals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

«Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

* Continually increases in value.”— Every Evening, 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
and careful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low."'"— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

‘In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 


Toronto. 

‘Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THE Livine AcE. . Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the “Lh . It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and Gongs of the age, and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress, It is absolutely without a rival,” 
—Montreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


{** Possessed of LitTe.t’s Lrvine AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole situation."”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.} 


For $10.50, Tae Livine AcE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 


Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, wit 


postage prepaid on both; or, for 


$0.50, Taz Livine Ace and the St. Nic../as or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 
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Bxtracts from Notices. 


fhe Churchmax, New York, says: — 

“This m: ne is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number Is in itself a poctesren. so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelvesa pee reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more. 


The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and ente le 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and TEE 
We do not know where to iook for its equal in 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions—four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash,'the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE Livine 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The forcmost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING Acs.” 

The Christian Intelligencer. New York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodfeal literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says :— 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livine AGe leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography. 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here: 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

=a If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, says: — 

“It Seperves its age, and the affection which it has 
earne 





The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 
“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 


The ing Church, Chicago, ate 
“It is simply invaluable, br! nging to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of ali the current lit- 
of the day.” 


J 


The New-York Tribune says: ~ 

“Its 8 teem with the choicest lHterature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much wy = ‘ood 
reading be got for so little money: in no other oom 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AcE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says :— 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THz Living AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 


N 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectuai 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THe LivinG AGE. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If a man were to read Tue Livine AGE regularly, 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 


The gape | fod oe says: — 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly supenrenes gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 

as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette says it is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.”’ 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says: — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
—for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 


The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine Acz is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says: 

“It has no rival. and if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 


The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of THe Livine AGE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miiiar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matte? 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says té ts 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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